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FOREWORD 


R OOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


was founded in 1945 to provide opportunity for learning and 
teaching in conditions of freedom and equality. The University 
seeks to develop individuals who will be dedicated to the essen- 
tial themes of a democratic society, who possess not only the 
intelligence refined by an understanding of the history of man 
and the basic ideas of the humanities and the sciences, but 
possess the courage to create in the world the conditions under 
which the welfare of the individual will ever remain at the center 
of all human endeavors. The University seeks to provide this 
opportunity and achieve its purposes by: 

Admitting to its membership both teachers and students 
on the basis of individual merit and without regard to race, 
color, or creed; 

Maintaining full freedom of inquiry, teaching, and expres- 
sion of opinion in the spirit of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States; ` 


Providing a high degree of participation by teachers and 
students in the government of the University, under conditions 
which ensure that those who have rights also share responsi- 
bilities; 

Setting a goal of excellence in its teaching and research 
programs in the liberal arts, the sciences, and the professions, 
and expecting that teachers and students alike will strive toward 
this goal to the maximum of their powers; 


Ensuring that, from the standpoint of location, time, and 
cost, its educational facilities are made as accessible as possible 
to all qualified students; 


Establishing with the larger community of Chicago, through 
the research, the ideas, the attitudes, and the activities of the 
teachers and the students, a bond of concern that will create the 
conditions under which all of the citizens our our city, whatever 
their race, religion, or culture, can live together in mutual 
harmony and trust. 
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CALENDAR 


September 18 through 23 
September 25 
October 2 


October 3 


November 1 
November 23-24 


November 27 through 
December 15 


December 13-14 


December 18 through 
January | 


January 2 through 19 
January 27 


February 5 through 10 
February 12 
February 19 


February 20 


February 26 

April 8 through 13 

April 22 through May 31 
May 15-16 


May 30 


June 8 


1967-1968 


FALL SEMESTER, 1967 


Monday through Saturday. Registration. 
Monday. Classes begin. 


Monday. Pro-seminar Sections A and B 
classes begin: 


Tuesday. Pro-seminar Sections C, D, and E 
classes begin. 


Wednesday. Last date for filing for degrees. 
Thursday and Friday. Thanksgiving holiday. 


Educational advising period. 


Wednesday and Thursday. Pro-seminar 
ends. 


Christmas vacation. 
Educational advising period. 


Saturday. Semester closes. 


SPRING SEMESTER, 1968 


Monday through Saturday. Registration. 
Monday. Classes begin. 


Monday. Pro-seminar Sections A and B 
classes begin. 


Tuesday. Pro-seminar Sections C, D, and E 
classes. begin. 


Monday. Last date for filing for degrees. 
Monday through Saturday. Spring vacation. 
Educational advising period. 


Wednesday and Thursday. Pro-seminar 
ends. 


Thursday. Memorial Day holiday. 


Saturday. Semester closes. 


June 19 through 22 
June 24 

July 4 

July 8 

August 2 


August 2 
August 5 
September 2 
September 13 


June 19 through 22 
June 24 
June 24 


June 25 


July 4 
July 8 
August 22 


SUMMER TERMS, 1968 


First Day Term (6 weeks) 


Wednesday through Saturday. Registration. 
Monday. Classes begin. 

Thursday. Independence Day holiday. 
Monday. Last date for filing for degrees. 


Friday. First day term closes. 


Second Day Term (6 weeks) 


Friday. General registration. 
Monday. Classes begin. 
Monday. Labor Day holiday. 


Friday. Second day term closes. 


Evening Term (9 weeks) 


Wednesday through Saturday. Registration. 
Monday. Classes begin. 


Monday. Pro-seminar Section A classes 
begin. 


Tuesday. Pro-seminar Section B classes 
begin. 


Thursday. Independence Day holiday. 
Monday. Last date for filing for degrees. 


Thursday. Evening term closes. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR. The academic calendar of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity is designed to permit the maximum acceleration of studies. 


The regular school year is divided into two semesters of sixteen 
weeks each. Most of the day classes are scheduled to meet on 
alternate days: Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays for one period, 
and Tuesdays and Thursdays for one and one-half periods per day. 
Evening classes normally meet on Mondays and Wednesdays, or 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, although there are some classes that 
meet only once a week. The amount of time in class, the work 
covered, and the credit given are the same whether the subject is 
offered in the evening or daytime. The summer term consists of 
two day sessions of six weeks each, and one evening session of 
nine weeks. 
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DIRECTORY 


DIRECTORY OF THE DIVISION 
OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


ADMINISTRATION 


GEORGE J. DILLAvou, Director 
B.A., University of Illinois; M.A., Columbia University 
ANNE H. TINKER, Associate Director 
B.S., George Peabody College; M.A., University of Chicago 
LOUISE ABRAMS, Administrative Secretary 
CAROL GLOoR, Secretary 
ELsA RICHMOND, Director of the Reading Institute 
PuH.B., University of Chicago 
JOSEPH TUCHINSKY, Assistant to the Director of the Reading Institute 
B.S., New York University; M.A., Columbia University 
CAROL WEIsS, Secretary 
ZILKE SHARER, Secretary 


FACULTY 


PRO-SEMINAR PRECEPTORS 

Hans ADLER, M.A., University of Vienna 

KENNETH N. BEcK, B.A., Dalhousie University; B.ED., University of 
Toronto; M.A., University of Chicago 

ROGENE S. Hunt, B.A., College of St. Teresa; M.A., University of Chicago 

DANIEL H. PERLMAN, B.A., Shimer College; B.A. and M.A., University of 
Chicago 

ANNE H. TINKER, B.S., George Peabody College; M.A., University of 
Chicago 

ANN VON HOFFMAN, B.A. and M.A., University of Chicago 

ELsa RICHMOND, Director of Reading Institute 
PH.B., University of Chicago 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


JOSEPH CREANZA, Dean, Chicago Musical College 

Jay S. CURTICE, Associate Professor of Chemistry 

RoBERT A. DAMERON, Director, Office of Educational Information 

LANE EMERY, Assistant Professor of Theory and Piano, Chicago Musical 
College 

FREDERICK A. JACOBSON, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 

FRANK W. MCCALLISTER, Director, Labor Education Division 

CHARLES A. ORR, Associate Professor of Economics 

Max A. PLAGER, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Ersa RICHMOND, Director of the Reading Institute 

THOMAS J. SANDKE, Associate Professor of English 

ROBERT W. SIEBENSCHUH, Associate Professor of Political Science 

LAWRENCE SILVERMAN, Dean of Students 

DONAHUE L. TREMAINE, Associate Professor of Psychology 

GEORGE H. Watson, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 

RoLF A. WEIL, President of the University 

OTTO WIRTH, Dean of Faculties 

BRANDEL L. WORKS, Associate Dean, College of Business Administration 





OBJECTIVES OF THE DIVISION OF 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 


In this age of printing, radio, telephone, cinema, television, 
computers, etcetera, we learn more in a single day than our 
ancestors did in a lifetime. Faced with an avalanche of infor- 
mation, we can only progress by using all our senses. If we 
remain passive, intelligence dies. 


From “Man and His Community,” Expo °67, Montreal 


The Division of Continuing Education of Roosevelt University 
is dedicated to the development of the intellectual potential of 
the mature person through its credit and non-credit programs. 
By means of lecture and seminar, the adult is stimulated to 
inquire into the nature of his universe, his society, and his own 
being, that he may better cope with the changing world around 
him. 


An accelerated baccalaureate degree program, especially de- 
signed for those persons twenty-five years and older, was inau- 
gurated in the fall of 1966. Numerous certificate programs provide 
opportunities to gain competence in several fields. Lecture series 
in the arts, history, current events, parent education, and other 
subjects are offered. Courses leading to the Master’s degree, as 
well as undergraduate courses, are given at Great Lakes and 
Fort Sheridan. 


The Division encourages adults of any age to continue their 
education as enlightened citizens in the world of today and 
tomorrow. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


THE UNIVERSITY BUILDING. The Auditorium Building, 
which is owned by the University, has long been considered an 
architectural masterpiece. It is a massive ten-story structure, front- 
ing on Michigan Avenue and extending one block west along 
Congress Parkway to Wabash Avenue. 


The entire structure, although complex in design and engineer- 
ing, has architectural unity. It is an important building, not only 
because of its intrinsic beauty, but also because the architects, 
Louis Sullivan and Dankmar Adler, achieved through its construc- 
tion a great influence in the modern architectural movement. Much 
of the detailed drawing for the ornamental work was done by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, who was a young draftsman in the office of 
Adler and Sullivan when the Auditorium Building was being 
planned. 


In its early days the Auditorium Theater, occupying a large 
segment of the building, was the home of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
as well as the scene of historic political conventions and cultural 
events. Now once again restored to its earlier magnificence, the 
Auditorium Theater promises to serve as a vital center for the 
Chicago area. 


THE LIBRARY AND EQUIPMENT. The University Library, 
located on the tenth floor, is open from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday, 8 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. on Friday, and 12 noon to 
5 p.m. on Saturday. Regularly enrolled students, faculty, and staff 
of the University may borrow materials from the library. The 
library is open to the public for reference use only. 

The main reading room occupies the entire Michigan Avenue 
side of the building in the quarters which once served as the ball- 
room and banquet hall of the Auditorium Hotel. The reference 
collection and unbound periodicals are housed in the reading 
room. Trained reference librarians are on duty there at all times. 


ACCREDITATION 


The stack area contains the major portion of the 175,000 
volume book collection. The collection is growing at the rate of 
approximately 7,500 volumes per year. Approximately 1,000 
periodicals are received regularly. 


The library is equipped with readers for microfilm, microcard, 
microprint, microfiche, and photo copiers. 


A special music reading room, supervised by a music librarian, 
houses the library collections of music and books about music. 
Earphone equipment is available for listening to tapes and phono- 
graph records. The records are also charged out for use in listen- 
ing rooms and classes, but not for home use. Most of the other 
materials in the collection circulate. 


As a part of the library service, the University maintains an 
audio-visual bureau as an aid to instruction in all departments. 
More specialized equipment is found in fifteen laboratories, thirty- 
five studios and practice rooms, and a number of special purpose 
classrooms. Inter-library loans are arranged with other libraries 
on request. 


ACCREDITATION 


Both the undergraduate and graduate divisions of Roosevelt 
University are accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. The University is also accredited 
by the Illinois State Examining Board for teacher education, and 
its courses are accepted for promotional credit by the Board of 
Education of the City of Chicago. 


Roosevelt University is approved for veterans’ education by the 
State Approval Agency, State Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the State of Illinois; and the United States 
Office of Immigration has approved the University for the train- 
ing of non-quota foreign students. 


Roosevelt University is a member of such associations as the 
American Council on Education, the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, the Association of American Colleges, the Association of 
University Evening Colleges, the National Association of Schools 
of Music, the Midwest Conference on Graduate Study and Re- 
search, the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States, the 
National University Extension Association, and the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A. 
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BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES 


THE BACHELOR OF 
GENERAL STUDIES DEGREE 


This baccalaureate program for adults 25 years of age or older 
has been specifically designed for those who missed an opportu- 
nity earlier in life to study for a degree or whose education was 
interrupted by family or career considerations. Roosevelt Uni- 
versity is the first university in the Chicago area to present a 
degree program for both men and women that may give credit 
for knowledge they have gained from life experience. The program 
was initially designed under a grant from the Sears Foundation. 


The plan of study for the degree is divided into four sections: 


—The Pro-Seminar 
—Required courses in the Area of Concentration 


—RIntegrating Seminars in the Humanities, the Social Sciences, 
and the Natural Sciences 


—A supervised Internship in Community Service 


THE PRO-SEMINAR 


All students entering the program register first for the Pro- 
seminar. Roosevelt University recognizes that the adult who has 
been out of the classroom environment for some time will need 
assistance in returning to academic study. Each Pro-seminar sec- 
tion is composed of not more than 20 students meeting twice a 
week during the semester with a preceptor who is a specialist in 
the education of adults. The preceptor will make every effort to 
help the returning student adjust to the university and to the task 


PRO-SEMINAR 


of resuming study. Learning processes, study skills, and the im- 
provement of reading and writing habits will be emphasized. 


Since the University will give credit for theoretical knowledge 
the student may have learned outside the formal classroom, a 
battery of tests recently developed by the Educational Testing 
Service of Princeton, New Jersey, will be administered. These 
tests are designed to evaluate non-traditional college-level educa- 
tion including independent study, radio, television and correspond- 
ence courses. The content of the examinations is similar to that 
of subjects normally included in the General Education require- 
ments for the first two years of college. They assesss the student’s 
knowledge of fundamental facts and concepts, his ability to per- 
ceive relationships, and his comprehension of the basic principles 
of (1) English Composition, (2) Humanities, (3) Mathematics, 
(4) Natural Sciences, and (5) Social Sciences and History. On 
the basis of these tests, the University may assign transcript credit 
or use them for placement in the program. 


Several weeks will be spent exploring the subject matter and 
the techniques of academic problems, particularly as they relate 
to the interests that adult students may have. The last class ses- 
sions will be devoted to individual conferences with the preceptor, 
the faculty, and the administrative staff. Academic placement of 
the student will be determined, and the remaining requirements 
for the degree will be outlined. At the end of the Pro-seminar 
the student should have a clear picture of his needs, his interests, 
his plan of study, and the amount of work still to be undertaken 
in his degree program. 


It must be emphasized that while the Pro-seminar carries the 
equivalent of six semester hours of academic credit toward the 
B.G.S. degree, it does not necessarily replace the lower-level 
courses ordinarily required for entrance into upper-level courses. 
Students who bring transfer credit sufficient for entrance into the 
upper-level courses in the chosen area of concentration may 
embark upon these courses immediately after the Pro-seminar. 
Those who do not meet the departmental requirements for entrance 
into upper-level courses either by transcript credit, by examination 
or other method will be required to take the lower-level prereq- 
uisite courses. Those students who do not demonstrate college- 
level proficiency in the use of English must register for the courses 
that will allow them to develop the proficiency required for college 
study. 
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CONCENTRATIONS 





The Director of the Division, George J. Dillavou, welcomes a student for 
counseling. 


THE CONCENTRATION 


The standard plan for undergraduate degree programs calls for a 
“major” and a “minor.” At the adult level the University prefers 
to use the word “concentration” for the area that the student 
wishes to study intensively. The concentration is the group of 
upper-level courses (ordinarily only open to those who have at- 
tained junior or senior standing) fitting the student’s interest. A 
list of the course requirements for the concentrations now available 
in the Bachelor of General Studies program is found on pages 11 
through 15. From these the student will select the courses pro- 
viding the specialization that will best serve his interests and 
needs.* These courses are taught by the faculty of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity and are part of the regular undergraduate program. The 
specific sequences within each area of concentration have been 
devised in consultation with the departments involved. As the 
program expands, the number of areas of concentrations will be 
increased. 


* Description of courses, listed alphabetically according to subject, may be 
found on pages 34 through 56. 


CONCENTRATIONS 


CONCENTRATION IN COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 


Computer Technology 
101. Survey of IBM Data Processing Machines 
102. Introduction to Basic 1401 Programming 
206. Advanced Seminar in Programming IBM 1401 Computer 
218. Advanced Computer Systems 
Two electives chosen from 


Economics 101. Introduction to Economics 
Geography 240. Economic Geography 
Computer Tech. 212. Programming the IBM 1620 Computer 
Computer Tech. 214. Programming the Recently Introduced IBM 
System/360 
Accounting 


101. Introduction to Accounting I 
102. Introduction to Accounting II 
203. Introduction to Cost Accounting 


Economics 
234. Statistics 


Management 


220. Management of Administrative Services 
315. Management Science 
320. Systems and Procedures 


Marketing 


300. Principles of Marketing Research 
One elective 


Mathematics 
100. Intermediate Algebra 


or 
111. Mathematics I 


or 
116. Finite Mathematics 


CONCENTRATION IN LANGUAGES 


Primary Language 
In this sequence, the student must take a total of 15 sem. hrs. 
of upper level courses. 


Secondary Language 


In this sequence the student must reach the level of Language 
233. 


Literature 
Two courses outside the primary and secondary concentrations. 


Recommended: 


202. Masterpieces of European Literature 

310 or 312. Intellectual currents of the 
18th or 19th Century 

Eng. 248. Shakespeare 
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CONCENTRATIONS 


History 
Two upper level electives related to the foreign language of 
concentration. 


Philosophy 
Two electives in Philosophy. 


Culture Studies 
One course in Culture Studies in the area of primary concentra- 
tion. 


Geography 
One course in Regional Geography related to the primary area 
of concentration. 


CONCENTRATION IN LITERATURE 
English 


201. Introduction to Literature 

248. Shakespeare or 

249. Workshop in Shakespearean Drama 
261. History of the English Language 
270. Advanced Expository Writing 


One elective chosen from: 


205. Introduction to Drama and the Theater, Beginnings to 1642 
206. Introduction to Drama and the Theater, 1660 to Present 
217. The English Novel to 1900 

220. Studies in Contemporary Drama 

221. Workshop in Contemporary Drama 

223. Twentieth Century Poetry 

243. American Drama 

244. Workshop in American Drama 


Literature 
202. Masterpieces of European Literature 


Five electives chosen from: 


English 
251. American Literature, 1607-1860 
252. American Literature, 1860-1900 
268. The English Renaissance 
273. The Restoration and the Eighteenth Century 
283. The Romantic Period 
284. The Victorian Period 
318. Studies in Literary Criticism 


Literature 


310. Intellectual Currents of the Eighteenth Century 
312. Intellectual Currents of the Nineteenth Century 
320. The French Novel in the Nineteenth Century 
321. The French Novel in the Twentieth Century 
346. The Generation of 1898 (Spanish Literature) 
347. The Drama of the Spanish Golden Age 


348. 
360. 
361. 
372. 


CONCENTRATIONS 


The Modernist Movement in Hispanic-American Literature 
Pre-Soviet Russian Literature After 1881 

Soviet Russian Literature 

The German Novel in the Twentieth Century 


Speech 


220. 


Oral Interpretation 


Philosophy 


205. 


Introduction to Philosophy 


Two electives in Philosophy (upper level) 


CONCENTRATION IN POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


Option A, Domestic 


Political Science 


201. American Local Government 
210. The American Party System 
230. The Study of Government 


Two courses chosen from 


303. 
S21. 
322. 
354. 
372. 


American Federalism 

Constitutional Law I 

Constitutional Law II 

Problems of United States Foreign Policy 
Administration and Public Policy 


Economics 


209. Unionism and Collective Bargaining 
210. Money and Banking 
211. Labor and Government 


Two courses chosen from 


201. 
220. 
272. 
290. 


315. 


History 


Current Economic Problems 

Industrial Combinations and Monopoly 
Public Finance 

Field Work in Labor Relations 

Labor Economics 


Two courses in U.S. History (upper level) 
Three electives chosen from 


Geography 201. Physical Geography 
Geography 252. Political Geography 
Culture Studies 300 through 390 
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CONCENTRATION IN POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


Option B, International 


Political Science 


250. International Relations 
258. Comparative Foreign Policies 
337. Contemporary Political Theory 


Two courses chosen from 


351. International Organizations 

356-357. Seminar in International Law and Politics 
360. Britain and the Commonwealth 

363. Government of the Soviet Union 


Economics 


270. International Economics 
333. Comparative Economic Systems 


Three courses chosen from 


203. European Economic History 

302. History of Economic Thought 

316. Comparative Labor Relations 

371. International Trade and Capital 

374. Economics of Growth and Development 


History 


205. Contemporary Europe 
254. The U.S. from 1917 to the Present 


Three courses chosen from 


204. Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 1815-1919 
211. British History Since 1688 

214. History of the Far East 

215. Latin-American History 

231. History of Modern Russia 

253. The United States from 1877 to 1917 

309. European Diplomacy from 1815 to 1945 

325. Modern U.S. Diplomatic History 

Geography 204. World Regional Geography 
Culture Studies 300-390. 


CONCENTRATION IN URBAN PROBLEMS 
Sociology 


216. American Minorities 

218. The Sociology of Industry 

245. The Sociology of Urban Society 

315. Introduction to Social Organization 
346. Community Organization and Planning 


Four electives chosen from 


327. Advanced Study of Ethnic Relations 
321. Sociology of Politics 

327. Race and Ethnic Relations 

365. Small Groups 

375. Methods of Sociological Research 
391. Seminar in Sociology 


CONCENTRATIONS 


Economics 


Nine hours of Economics chosen from 


209. 
292: 
290. 
316. 
321: 


Unionism and Collective Bargaining 
Public Finance 

Field Work in Labor Relations 
Comparative Labor Relations 
Government and Business 


Political Science 


201. 


American Local Government 


270. Public Administration 


Elective 


One upper level course in Psychology, Urban Geography, or 
American Social History. 


CONCENTRATION IN YOUTH SERVICES 


> 


Sociology 


201. 
215. 
230. 
Sale 
335. 


Introduction to Anthropology 

The Family 

Social Problems and Social Deviance 
Criminology 

Juvenile Delinquency 


Two electives chosen from 


245. 
317: 
346. 
365. 
375. 


Urban Society 

The Field of Social Work 

Community Organization and Planning 
Small Groups 

Methods of Sociological Research 


Psychology 


201. 
215. 
220. 
252: 


Abnormal Psychology 
Educational Psychology 
Social Psychology 


` Adolescence 


Two electives 


Political Science 


201. 
225. 


American Local Government 
Law and the Courts 


One elective in Political Science or Education 200, American 
Education. 
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INTEGRATING SEMINARS 





The integrating seminars provide the opportunity to discover the diversity 
of intellectual interests and to ask specialists about their field of knowledge. 


THE INTEGRATING SEMINARS 


The concentration gives the student specialized knowledge. 
The integrating seminars broaden his outlook by exposing him 
to the spectrum of important discoveries in the three large areas 
of human knowledge: Man and His Cultural Environment, Man 
and His Social Environment, and Man and His Physical Environ- 
ment. These seminars are survey courses designed to add to the 
student’s general knowledge and to develop an awareness that 
today’s specialized areas of knowledge are interrelated and inter- 
dependent. Taught by Roosevelt University faculty from many 
areas of specialization, the seminars give the student the opportu- 
nity to discover the diversity of intellectual interests and also to 
question the specialists about their particular fields of knowledge. 


All students who receive the Bachelor of General Studies degree 
must take the three integrating seminars during the last two years 
of their program. Each seminar is a six-hour course. 


INTERNSHIP IN COMMUNITY SERVICE / 


THE INTERNSHIP IN COMMUNITY SERVICE 


The University feels that it is important for its graduates to be 
intimately involved in and concerned with community affairs. 
During the final semester of his degree program, the student reg- 
isters for the internship, Man and His Urban Community, designed 
to prepare him for service to the community. As the word “intern- 
ship” implies, the student will serve as a volunteer in a local 
service organization. These may range from public welfare to 
private agencies devoted to the cultivation of the arts. Class work 
will survey the problems and promises of Chicago, and the student 
will put theory into practice by volunteer service one or two 
periods a week in the agency of his choice. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


When the student has completed the Pro-seminar, the Area of 
Concentration requirements, the Integrating Seminars, and the 
Internship, he will receive the Degree of Bachelor of General 
Studies. 


Candidates for graduation are required to file an application 
for degree with the Registrar early in the semester in which they 
expect to be graduated. (See calendar, pages 2 and 3, for deadline 
dates. ) 


Graduation convocations are held in January and June. Can- 
didates are required to attend the convocation unless specifically 
excused by the Director of the Division. Candidates who complete 
degree requirements during the summer will receive their diplomas 
at the end of the summer terms and may, if they wish, participate 
in the graduation convocation held the following January. 
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ADMISSIONS PROCEDURES 


Any adult twenty-five years or older who is a high school gradu- 
ate (or equivalent through the G. E. D. tests) is eligible to enter 
the B.G.S. program. All students without previous college ex- 
perience must submit an official high school transcript and take 
the Roosevelt University entrance examination. This examination 
is given at stated times throughout the year, and arrangements to 
take it may be made at the time of application through the Office 
of Admissions. (If the student applies for the program by mail, 
the Office of Admissions will send a letter of instructions con- 
cerning the entrance examination.) There is no charge for this 
examination. 


Students entering the program with previous college experience 
must submit official transcripts of all college work and will be 
admitted on the basis of transfer credits. 


Applications and the non-refundable application fees are valid 
only for the semester or term for which they are submitted. Ap- 
plicants must notify the Office of Undergraduate Admissions be- 
fore the opening date of the semester or term if they wish to 
change their application date to a later semester; otherwise, a new 
application and a new fee are required. 


TUITION (Effective Fall, 1967) 


Tuition for the pro-seminar is $220. Courses in the area of 
concentration are at the rate of $36 per semester hour. Each 
integrating seminar is $220, and the internship is $108. 


FEES 

Application for admission fee (non-refundable) ....... $10.00 
Registration fee (non-refundable) for each registration.. 3.00 
Proficiency examination fee, per semester hour ........ 5.00 
Accident and sickness insurance (optional, rate subject 

ti Change annually), per SEMeESter -sei esi enas eens 9.00 
Language laboratory fee, for all 101 and 102 

courses; Der SCMESIED «cack ciemeei ee Se) Ke RRA OE RE 3.00 
Graduation fee (non-refundable) ...................: 15.00 
Transcript of credits fee (for each after the first) ...... 1.00 
Fee for replacement of Identification Card ............ 3.00 


Fee for statement of tuition charges. s:cs+ssssisiase 1.00 


TUITION AND FEES 


TUTORING AND SPECIAL EXAMINATION FEE. The mini- 
mum fee for private tutoring, where such tutoring is permitted in 
order that students may make up work they have missed, is $3 an 
hour. The fee for a special examination, when it is given outside 
of the instructor’s regular class periods, is $3. 


The University accepts all tuition and fees with the understand- 
ing that the student, in paying such tuition and fees, agrees to abide 
by all the regulations of the University, whether printed in this 
catalog or not, and by any decisions of the administration or 
faculty regarding the student’s status in the University. 


Although the University exercises reasonable precaution, it can 
assume no responsibility for accidents to students which may oc- 
cur incident to attendance at or participation in classroom or labo- 
ratory work or intramural activities. 


LATE REGISTRATION FEE. A charge of $5 will be made for 
late registration. This fee will be assessed on all registrations which 
occur after the first week of a semester or term. 


CHANGE OF PROGRAM FEE. A charge of $5 will be made 
for each change of program made subsequent to the issuance of 
class cards. This charge will not be assessed when the change 
involves merely adding to or subtracting from the student’s pro- 
gram. 


LOCKER RENTAL FEES. The University has available for stu- 
dent rental a limited number of lockers for clothing, books, etc. 
These lockers are furnished, with padlock, on the following rental 
basis: 


Rent for Fall or Spring semester ........ 0.006 ce ce eee ee een $1.00 
E AE he feet ase oe iss crore Seles Sc wie ae adaware Oe AY ie 
Cock deposit: (refundable). és .6is seni gases tersa wise scan 1.25 


In renting a locker, the student agrees that the University is 
free from any and all responsibility for loss and damage to the 
student’s property. Lockers are available, while the supply lasts, 
at the Cashier’s Office. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES FEE. The University does not assess a 
separate student activities fee, as such. However, an appropriation 
is made in the amount of $1.25 for each evening student and 
$2.50 for each day student for student activities purposes during 
the fall and spring semesters. The student activities fund so ac- 
cumulated is used to support those activities falling under the 
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TUITION AND FEES 


jurisdiction of the Student Activities Board, such as the Roosevelt 
University Torch, the Roosevelt University Theater, the Radio 
Workshop, the Student Senate, and the social and athletic func- 
tions of the Student Activities Office and the Physical Education 
Department. 


PREPAYMENT OF TUITION. One third of the semester’s tui- 
tion and fees must be paid at the time of registration before class 
attendance cards will be issued. Students will not be permitted to 
attend classes unless payments are made as indicated. 


PAYMENT PLANS. Tuition and fees are payable in full at the 
time of registration. Some students find it inconvenient to pay the 
full amount at once. To accommodate them an extended payment 
plan is available. An extra charge of fifty cents per semester 
hour is assessed if tuition and fees are not paid in full at time 
of registration. 


The extended payment plan is as follows: 
One third of tuition and fees at date of registration; 


A total of two thirds by the end of the fourth week of the 
semester; 


Payment in full by the end of the eighth week of the semester. 
(Failure to pay all charges by the eighth week will result 
in cancellation of the student’s registration unless arrange- 
ments are made with the Bursar’s Office. ) 


A proportionately shorter plan is available for the summer term. 


Responsibility for making payment arrangements other than 
these rests with the student, and they must be made with the Bur- 
sar at the beginning of the semester. A late payment fee of $1 is 
charged each time a payment is made later than the date specified 
or agreed upon. 


No student having any unpaid accounts will be issued a tran- 
script of his credits or a diploma. Furthermore, he will not be 
permitted to enroll for any term until all accounts of the preceding 
term are adjusted with the Bursar. 


WITHDRAWALS, REFUNDS, AND CREDITS. Tuition re- 
funds or credits may be granted in those cases where proof is 
furnished that the reason for withdrawal from the University is 
one that is beyond the control of the student. 


SCHOLARSHIPS / 


Application for refunds or credits must be made through the 
Cashier’s Office and may be granted according to the following 
regulations: 


1. Credits on tuition will be granted if withdrawal is made during 
the first four weeks of the semester, or the first three weeks of 
the summer term. 


2. The date of withdrawal for purpose of tuition credit shall be 
the date on which the official “drop card” is filled out, and not 
the date on which class is last attended. Hence, the official 
“drop card” should be filled out at once at the Information 
Desk upon withdrawal from any course. 


3. Schedule of tuition credits in a regular semester: 


Tuition 
Withdrawal: charge cancelled 

before first class Session ...: 2... .cssececee 100% 
UIT II RITS WOE Myo Soca owe cre eats ai e oes 80% 
during tecon WEEK o soa o ceils cv eterna à 60% 
CUNEATA WEEE m ao a cs EDE T TRE 40% 
GUTIIS POUR WEEK oreesa ig wees baw ams 20% 
KOTETO NAWO cis Fon a ee le cigs Eka 00 none 


A comparable, but shorter, schedule of credits applies to the 
summer terms. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND STUDENT AID 


All scholarships are awarded annually, and applications are 
available December 15 through March 15. Awards are an- 
nounced during the first week in April. 


TRANSFER SCHOLARSHIPS. These scholarships are available 
to transfer, Roosevelt University, and junior college students with 
superior grade point averages. All applicants must have com- 
pleted one full academic year of college level courses, preferably 
two. The Roosevelt University transfer test must be submitted for 
scholarship competition. 


“B” SCHOLARSHIPS. The partial tuition scholarships are avail- 
able to “regular” students who have completed one semester 
or more at Roosevelt University with a cumulative grade point 
average of “B” or better. These scholarships are awarded annually 
on the basis of need and academic excellence. 


(For further information regarding scholarships, refer to the 
Bulletin of the College of Arts and Sciences for the current year. ) 
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LOANS 


NATIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM. The 
National Defense Act of 1958 enables both prospective and 
currently enrolled undergraduate and graduate students to borrow 
funds from the Federal Government in support of their educa- 
tional objectives. The law requires that each borrower be en- 
rolled in a full time or at least half-time course, that he be in need 
of the amount of his loan to pursue his course of study, and that 
he be, in the opinion of his institution, capable of maintaining a 
good standing in his course of study. Special consideration is 
given to all students with a superior academic background. 


The maximum loan permitted an undergraduate borrower in 
any one year is not to exceed $1,000 and during his entire under- 
graduate course a sum not exceeding $5,000. The maximum loan 
permitted a graduate or professional student in any one year is 
not to exceed $2,500. The total loans made to such a student 
for all years, including any loans made to him as an undergradu- 
ate, may not exceed $10,000. 


Repayment of the loan must begin nine months after the bor- 
rower ceases to be a full or half-time student, and be completed 
within 10 years thereafter. No interest accrues prior to the be- 
ginning of the repayment schedule, and interest thereafter is to be 
paid at the rate of 3 per cent simple per year. The obligation to 
repay the loan is cancelled in the event of the borrower’s death 
or permanent and total disability. 


In the event the borrower teaches full-time in a public or pri- 
vate secondary or elementary school or institution of higher learn- 
ing, the Act contains a provision that up to 50 per cent of his 
loan (plus interest) may be cancelled. Such cancellation is to be 
at the rate of 10 per cent a year up to 5 years. Teaching service 
full-time in a school (public or private elementary or secondary) 
where there is a high concentration of students from low-income 
homes (as determined by the Commissioner) cancels the loan at 
the rate of 15 per cent per academic year. Applications may be 
obtained from the Student Aid Office, Room 830, between De- 
cember 15 and March 15, for the following academic year. 


FEDERAL COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM. Roosevelt 
University is a participating institution in the Federal College 
Work-Study Program. As a participant, the University provides 
jobs on campus for students who exhibit need in financing a col- 
lege education. 


STUDENT AID / 


Students from low-income homes are granted first preference 
for available jobs. This ruling is a requirement promulgated by 
the U. S. Office of Education. This does not exclude other stu- 
dents, who due to other extenuating circumstances, may be self- 
supporting and in need of funds to supplement meager resources. 
This program is open to undergraduate and graduate students who 
meet the qualifications. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS. These awards are 
available to deserving students, with academic or creative promise, 
who come from exceptionally low-income families. They are non- 
obligating awards of funds which range from $200 to $800 a 
year, and they can be no more than one-half of the total assistance 
given to the student. The maximum duration of this grant is four 
years. 


ILLINOIS GUARANTEED LOANS. These loans represent a 
new program of borrowing, primarily from financial institutions 
for students from middle and upper income families. Under this 
program the student may borrow up to $1,500 a year. A student 
from a family with an adjusted income of $15,000 or less pays 
no interest on the loan while in college; during this time the 
Federal Government pays the interest, usually 6 per cent simple, 
to the financial institution making the loan. Upon completion 
of his studies the student must pay the principal plus 3 per cent 
simple interest to the financial institution making the loan. A 
student from a family with an adjusted income higher than 
$15,000 a years pays the entire interest on the loan, but he may 
borrow under the Guaranteed Loan Program at the 6 per cent 
simple interest rate. 


ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY LOANS. Long term tuition loans, 
repayable after graduation at low interest, are available to juniors, 
seniors and graduate students, for an amount not to exceed half 
tuition. Loans are made to students who are in good standing. 
Short term, low-interest emergency loans are made for purposes 
other than tuition, in amounts not to exceed $50. These loans 
normally are repayable within one semester. 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


The special problem of veterans are handled by the Director 
of Student Aid and his staff. Questions regarding possible credit 
through USAFI examinations and GED tests should be discussed 
with the Director of Undergraduate Admissions. 
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SCHOLASTIC REGULATIONS 


AMOUNT OF WORK. The normal program for a full-time stu- 
dent is fifteen or sixteen semester hours. The amount of work 
which an employed student is permitted to carry depends upon 
the amount of free time he has for study. Such students are 
normally permitted to take no more than nine hours of work in 
a given semester. (The University administration reserves the 
right to limit a student’s program when it is obvious that he has 
enrolled for more work than he should undertake. ) 


PROFICIENCY EXAMINATIONS. Credit toward graduation is 
granted for satisfactory completion of proficiency examinations in 
the area of concentration. These examinations are given under 
the following regulations: 


1. Examinations may be taken only with the consent of the de- 
partment chairman and the Registrar. 


2. Proficiency examinations may not be taken to raise grades or 
to remove failures in courses. 


3. A student may take a proficiency examination only once in a 
given subject. 


4. Examinations are given in course units. A fee of $5 per se- 
mester hour, payable in advance to the Cashier, is charged for 
each course unit examination. 


SEMESTER HOURS: Credit for work done is expressed in se- 
mester hours. In general, a semester hour is the amount of credit 
given for one fifty-minute lecture period a week for one semester. 


SCHOLASTIC REGULATIONS / 


GRADES. The grades of S and U are given in the Pro-seminar, 
the Integrating Seminars, and the Internship in Community 
Service. (In certain instances, letter grades will be assigned if 
necessary for tuition refunds by an employer.) In the area of 
concentration, students who successfully complete the require- 
ments of a course are divided into four groups according to the 

relative quality of their work. Grades are expressed as follows: 
` A, B, C, and D, with D as the lowest passing grade. The grade 
of F indicates failure. 

The grade I indicates that the final examination was not taken, 
or that a part of the class work was not completed. Students are 
given this grade only when a small part of the semester’s work is 
incomplete and when the student is able to present to his in- 
structor a satisfactory reason for not completing the work within 
the usual time. Incomplete work must be completed within the 
following semester. After one semester, an incomplete cannot be 
removed unless an extension of time is granted by the instructor 
and the dean. A student should see his instructor as soon as pos- 
sible to arrange for removing an incomplete grade. 

The grade L indicates official withdrawal from the course. How- 
ever, if the student withdraws from a course after the middle of 
the term and if his work is below passing, he must ordinarily ex- 
pect a grade of F. 

The grade V is given to a student who is permitted to enroll for 
a course as a visitor or auditor. No credit is given for work so 
taken. 


Second examinations to raise final grades or to make up failures 
are not permitted. 


Grade averages are computed by assigning 4 grade points for 
each semester hour in which a grade of A is received, 3 for B, 2 
for C, 1 for D, and O for F. 


PROBATION AND DISMISSAL 


1. A student must maintain a cumulative grade point average of 
2.00 for work taken at Roosevelt University to be in good 
standing. 


2. A student on probation who achieves a cumulative average ot 
2.00 grade points at the close of any semester will be returned 
to good standing. A student who fails to achieve a cumulative 
average of 2.00 grade points will be continued on probation 
at the end of each semester in which he receives a semester 
grade point average of 2.20 or better; he will be dropped for 
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poor scholarship at the end of any semester in which he does 
not achieve a semester grade point average of 2.20 or better. 


3. When a student has received a grade of ‘C’ or better in a 
course taken at Roosevelt University, no grade received from 


repeating that course shall be counted as part of that student’s 
cumulative and semester averages for the purpose of Probation 
and Dismissal. 

4. A student who completes no courses in two consecutive semes- 
ters for which he registers will be dropped for poor scholar- 
ship, regardless of his previous status. 


5. No student on probation may carry more than 12 semester 
hours of work without written consent of the dean of the col- , 
lege in which he is enrolled, or the Director of Counseling and 
Testing. 


REINSTATEMENT. A student who has been dropped for poor 
scholarship will not be permitted to register in the following se- + 
mester, either as a regular student or as a special student. He may 
apply for reinstatement in a later semester. However, no student ` 
may apply who: 


(1) has been dropped twice for poor scholarship, here or else- 
where; or 


(2) has an entrance examination score or high school record 
below present admissions standards. 


The application for reinstatement may be filed in the Dean of 
Students Office during the semester following dismissal, but not 
later than five weeks before fhe start of registration for the semes- 
ter in which the student wishes to reenter the University. The ap- 
plication will be considered by the Probation and Reinstatement 
Committee. If circumstances warrant, the Committee may grant 
reinstatement. A student thus reinstated will be on probation and ` 
will be dismissed again if he fails to maintain an average of 2.20 
in each semester until his cumulative average is raised to 2.00. 


The Reinstatement Committee may not only deny reinstatement, 
but also may recommend remedial action by the student. In the ` 
latter case, the student may re-apply for a later semester if the 
remedial action has been taken. 


CHANGE OF STATUS. Special students must be in good stand- 
ing at Roosevelt University in order to change to regular status. 
Petitions are filed in the Office of the Registrar. 


SCHOLASTIC REGULATIONS / 2/7 


Official transcripts of previous high school and college work 
must be on file in the Office of Undergraduate Admissions before 
the Registrar will review the petition for a change of status. 


Special students who are permitted to change to regular status 
are reminded that not more than thirty semester hours earned 
under the special classification may be counted toward a degree 
at Roosevelt University. 


READMISSION. Former undergraduate students of Roosevelt 
University who have been out of school for at least one semester 
other than a summer term must apply for readmission at the 
Office of the Registrar. 


Official transcripts for intervening work must be sent directly 
to the Office of Undergraduate Admissions. 


Former undergraduate students who have been away from 
Roosevelt University for more than four years must comply with 
the degree requirements of the present catalog. 


STUDENT CONDUCT AND DISCIPLINE. All students are re- 
quired to abide by the rules, regulations, and principles of Roose- 
velt University as stated in the catalog, the student handbook, and 
the constitutions of the Board of Trustees, the Faculty, and the 
Student Government. They are required also to conduct themselves 
at all times and in all places with propriety. Conduct prejudicial 
to the interests of Roosevelt University may lead to disciplinary 
action, including suspension or dismissal. 


STUDENT IDENTIFICATION CARDS. At registration each 
period of enrollment in Roosevelt University. The card is stamped 
at registration for each term in which the student is registered. 
new student will receive an identification card which is good for his 
The identification card is important for the following reasons: 


l. It is your library card. 


2. It is your permit to register each semester you are at Roosevelt 
University. 


3. It is your card to many student activities and University 
events. 


4. It gives you certain privileges such as reduced rates at plays, 
concerts, etc. 


A fee of $3.00 will be charged for lost identification cards. 
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STUDENT SERVICES 


In addition to the Director and the Associate Director of the 
Division of Continuing Education, the Office of Admissions, the 
Registrar’s Office, the Counseling and Testing Service, the Health 
Service, the Placement Office, the Physical Education Depart- 
ment, the Student Activities Office, the Office of Student Aid, and 
the Dean of Students serve the student by giving individual at- 
tention to his problems. 


EDUCATIONAL, PERSONAL, 


AND VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


Through the Counseling and Testing Service the University con- 
tributes to the well-being and success of students, both in their 
college work and in life generally, by helping them analyze and 
solve their individual problems. The personnel of the Service 
consists of trained counselors and specialists in test administration. 

Students may be interviewed when they first enter the Univer- 
sity, whenever problems arise, and whenever their work falls 
below the standard set by the University. Recognizing that a 
student’s vocational, educational, financial, social, and personal 
problems are closely interrelated, members of the counseling staff 
do not attempt to counsel on these factors separately, but assist 
the student in adjustments which will enable him to make the 
best use of his abilities, interests, and environment. 

Test results are interpreted in conjunction with the student’s 
previous scholastic record and information concerning his per- 


STUDENT SERVICES 


sonal background. When if seems necessary, counselors recom- 
mend further testing or refer the student to persons especially 
equipped to give help on particular problems. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISING. Entering students are advised by 
the Director or the Associate Director of the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education during the period preceding registration in the 
Pro-seminar. At the conclusion of the Pro-seminar, the student 
is advised by his preceptor. Toward the end of each semester, 
continuing students have pre-registration interviews with the Di- 
rector or the Associate Director. 


Whenever the choice of courses of study is made difficult by 
uncertainties in vocational plans, the Counseling and Testing Staff 
stands ready to supplement the Division advisers’ efforts to help 
the student. 


REMEDIAL PROGRAMS 
(Non-Credit) | 


BASIC WRITING PRACTICE. The program is the result of a 
recognized need for providing inadequately prepared students with 
elementary training in written expression. When tests show that a 
student needs such training, he is enrolled in a small section of 
Basic Writing Practice in which his difficulties are diagnosed and 
clinical methods are used to help him overcome his deficiencies. 
This program is administered by the Department of English and 
Speech. 


AIDS TO IMPROVE SCHOLARSHIP 


STUDY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. The Counseling and 
Testing Service offers help to those students who feel they could 
benefit by increasing the effectiveness of their study methods. 
Individual interviews with a trained counselor are provided to aid 
the student in diagnosing his personal study problems. Appoint- 
ments with a counselor may be made with the receptionist in the 
Counseling and Testing Service. 


READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. Many students find 
that their developed reading “‘skills” do not meet their needs. For 
various reasons they are unable to keep up with the volume of 
assignments; they find that they are seemingly unable to pick up 
from their reading that which their instructors expect them to 
find; or, they have not quite reached that refinement of compre- 
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hension which they would like to achieve. Since satisfactory col- 
lege work greatly depends upon effective reading, the University 
offers special training through a course in Developmental Reading 
(English 121), open to students at any level. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The Health Service provides a complete health program, capa- 
bly attended by a professional staff prepared to meet all the health 
needs of the students. 


Accident and sickness insurance is available at the time of regis- 
tration and for two weeks thereafter to all full-time students in the 
Health Service for $9.00 a semester and $6.00 for the summer, 
and it provides up to $5,000 a year for each sickness or accident. 
This plan or an equivalent one is compulsory for foreign students, 
and optional to all others. Protection for a 12-month period may 
be obtained for $24.00. 


The mental health program of the University is performed in 
close cooperation with the Counseling and Testing Department. 
Psychiatric evaluation and assistance is available to students upon 
recommendation of the counselor or request of the student. 


PLACEMENT AND CAREER PLANNING 


The placement service at Roosevelt University is operated on a 
centralized and University-wide basis. The office is maintained as 
a service to students, graduates, alumni and employers. 


Information about vocational and career opportunities, within 
the broad expanse of the world of work, may be found in the re- 
ception room of the Placement Office. Specific material pertaining 
to individual employers in business, industry, government, teach- 
ing and the professions may also be found in open files. 


PART-TIME STUDENT EMPLOYMENT. Students seeking 
part-time jobs either in the University or off-campus are en- 
couraged to register for assistance. While no guarantee of employ- 
ment is possible, every effort will be made to service these needs. 


GRADUATING SENIORS. An extensive on-campus recruitment 
is maintained for the benefit of those employers who seek the serv- 
ices of recent graduates. Many outstanding local and national 
organizations visit the Placement Office in search of talent. 


Mid-year graduates may sign up to be interviewed by organiza- 
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tions visiting the campus during October, November and Decem- 
ber. June and September graduates are encouraged to take part 
in campus recruitment dates. The Office serves as a depository 
for resumes and alumni placement credentials. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT. The Placement Office will assist 
graduates who have completed the Roosevelt University Teacher 
Education Sequence to locate teaching positions. Teacher place- 
ment credentials are maintained for an indefinite period. 


SPORTS AND RECREATION 


The University offers a variety of activities, scheduled as Physi- 
cal Education, which are offered as one-semester-hour credit 
courses. This program is supplemented by a considerably larger 
intramural sports calendar of events and an intercollegiate sports 
program that includes basketball, golf, tennis, soccer, track and 
field, bowling, and judo. The following program is provided: 


1. An intramural program is carried on with seasonal activities 
for all students. Archery, basketball, bowling, tennis, table 
tennis, touch football, and softball tournaments are held each 
year. 


2. Numerous special activities in addition to these, open to all 
students, are offered. These include various forms of the 
dance, judo, fencing, swimming, badminton, and other activi- 
ties. 


Whenever and wherever possible, groups are organized to take 
advantage of the varied facilities which exist for outdoor recrea- 
tion in Chicago and vicinity. Grant Park, directly across from the 
University, serves as an admirable campus toward this end. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The University encourages students to participate in extra- 
curricular activities which support or complement the work car- 
ried on in the classrooms. Considerable social activity centers 
about the pursuit of educational and cultural interests by the 
various student groups. The University requires student organiza- 
tions to extend their privileges to all alike without discrimination 
on any basis except that of individual merit and community of 
interest. All student activties groups are required to register with 
the Student Activities Office the names of their officers and a 
statement of their aims and membership policies. 
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Officers of the Bachelor of General Studies Student League meet with 
advisers. 


BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES STUDENT LEAGUE. 
All students in the B.G.S. program are invited to become mem- 
bers of the Student League. This organization was founded by 
the students in the fall of 1966 to: 


—Create and maintain interest in the B.G.S. program. 


—Serve as the student government of the B.G.S. student body. 


—Organize student activities and services of benefit to the stu- 
dents, faculty and administration. 


—Serve as a forum for the expression of student ideas and 
opinions. 

—Improve communication between the University and the 
student. 

—Assist the University in meeting the educational neéds of the 
student body. 

—Encourage high standards of academic achievement. 


A Board of Directors is elected at the annual meeting of the 
Student League in June. Other meetings of the Student League 
are held during the year to provide fellowship, share information 
and consider projects of advantage to the membership. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION / 


STUDENT ASSEMBLIES. From time to time, all-university as- 
semblies are held at which speakers discuss a variety of topics. 
During the regular academic year, Chicago Musical College pre- 
sents an outstanding series of musical events on Wednesdays from 
12:30 to 2:00 o’clock in the Rudolph Ganz Recital Hall. These 
programs are open to all university students. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT. All students at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity have an unusual opportunity to participate in the conduct of 
extracurricular life. Each fall and spring the students elect a 
representative Student Senate. One function of the Senate is to 
appoint the student membership on the joint student-faculty Stu- 
dent Activities Board. The Senate further fosters activities which 
concern the entire student body. 


THE METROPOLITAN PLAYERS. The theater group is jointly 
sponsored by the Department of English and Speech and the Stu- 
dent Activities Office. Its purpose is to offer professional instruc- 
tion in the skills associated with drama, to enrich the avocational 
interest of students, and to provide entertainment of a high quality. 


THE ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY TORCH. This student news- 
paper is controlled and operated by its own board of editors, al- 
though a publications board composed jointly of students and 
faculty members sets the general framework of policies within 
which the paper may function. 


THE RADIO WORKSHOP. The Radio Workshop serves two 
functions in the University: as a service to the school, and as an 
educational and entertainment activity for the students. The work- 
shop is well equipped with a radio studio and facilities for broad- 
casting throughout the school. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


All graduates and former students (having completed two se- 
mesters) of Roosevelt University, Chicago Musical College, and 
the former Central YMCA College are considered alumni of 
Roosevelt University and members of the Alumni Association. 
Active status is obtained by a contribution, of any amount, dur- 
ing the year. 

The Association sponsors the annual Homecoming and a pro- 
gram of educational, cultural and social activities which are cen- 
tered around regional chapters and academic interest groups. 


Information about Alumni affairs and activities may be obtained 
from the Alumni Office. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


COURSE NUMBERS AND MINIMAL REQUIREMENTS 

` Courses numbered from 100 to 199 are open to all students, 
from 200 to 299 to all but freshmen, 300 to 399 to juniors and 
seniors. 


Complete departmental listings may be found in the appropri- 
ate college bulletin. 


PREREQUISITES in addition to the above, if any, are indicated 
by the abbreviation Pre. in course descriptions. 


CREDIT: Each course carries three semester hours of credit, 
unless otherwise indicated, using the abbreviation s.h., following 
the course description. 


ACCOUNTING 


101. Introduction to Accounting I. Fundamental bookkeeping; bases of 
accounting; work sheets; simple financial statements; closing the books; 
control accounts; simple interest; promissory notes; capital and reve- 
nue expenditures; depreciation methods. 


102. Introduction to Accounting II. Pre., 101. The handling of cash and 
preparation of bank reconciliations; the vouching and voucher register 
systems; accounting for sole proprietorships and partnerships; the ac- 
counts of corporations and manufacturing businesses; extensive treat- 
ment of capital stock, retained earnings, capital surplus, dividends, and 
long-term debt; manufacturing costs and the manufacturing statement. 


203. Introduction to Cost Accounting. Pre., 102. The theory and tech- 
nique of cost determination under the job lot and process methods of 
cost finding, with special attention to the methods of factory burden 
distribution, the control of factory burden, and the analysis and dispo- 
sition of unabsorbed factory burden; direct costing; marketing cost ac- 
counting; and the use of cost data in executive decision making. 
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ADVERTISING 


231. Principles of Advertising. Pre., Mktg. 200. The use of advertising 
as a management tool, with emphasis on the practical techniques of 
copywriting, layout, production, research, and media buying. Major 
advertising media are discussed, such as newspapers, magazines, direct 
mail, outdoor, radio, television, and point-of-purchase, with emphasis 
on present-day practices and uses of each. 


BUSINESS LAW 


201. Business Law I. The background, development, and institutional set- 
ting of controls; the economic significance of law as a formal agency 
of social control; the law of business contracts, with specific references 
to the legal concepts and principles underlying fiduciary relations in 
business. 


202. Business Law II. Pre., 201. A study of the law of commercial trans- 
actions under the uniform commercial code. Lectures, cases and prob- 
lems related to personal property, sales, bulk sales, documents of title, 
negotiable instruments, secured transactions and insurance are devel- 
oped with a view to enabling the student to comprehend the legal 
problems affecting commercial transactions in the market and to de- 
velop capacity in the application of rules under the common law as 
modified by the Uniform Commercial Code. 


COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 


101. Survey of IBM Data Processing Machines. Actual business data 
processing applications. Evolution of data processing, theory and 
concepts of applications, development of data processing systems, 
procedural approaches to unit record equipment, actual operating 
and wiring experience on data processing machines. 


102. Introduction to IBM 1401 Programming. Computer characteristics 
and central processing unit functions, flow charting and block dia- 
gramming, basic 1401 machine language and its usage, symbolic 
programming systems and routines, looping, address modifications, 
and indexing, testing and debugging individual programs on a 1401 
computer. 


206. Advanced Seminar in Programming IBM 1401 Computer. This 
course provides the student with a working knowledge of two high- 
level languages: introduction and usage of 1401 Autocoder; magnetic 
tape programming capabilities; develop scientific Fortran concepts and 
programming techniques; testing and debugging tape programs on a 
1401 computer. 


208. Systems and Procedures. Application of the computer to the solu- 
tion of business problems: transition from paper and pencil to unit 
record equipment to high speed computer techniques; specific topics 
pertaining to time sharing, real time concepts; sales forecasting 
methods, inventory and invoicing systems; introduction to pert/ 
critical path method. 


212. Programming the Honeywell Series 200 Computer in Cobol Com- 
pilers D & H. File description entry, record description formats, 
verb formats and verb descriptions, Cobol (1/0) data areas; testing 
and debugging programs on an Honeywell 200 system. 


214. Programming Introduction to the IBM System/360. Theory and 
fundamentals of programming the 360. Introduction of IBM 360 
concepts and principles of operation; programming in basic assembler 
language (BAL); introduction to input and output macros (1/0); test- 
ing and debugging programs on an IBM 360/system. 
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CULTURE STUDIES 


From time to time the faculty will change the list of culture 
studies. The offerings during the current academic year will be 
drawn from the following list: 


300. 
301. 
302. 
305. 
306. 
307. 
310. 
315; 
316. 
320. 
330. 
3335. 
340. 
341. 
350. 
333. 
360. 
365. 
370. 
STS: 
380. 
390. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 

GREEK AND ROMAN CIVILIZATION 
Topay’s LIVING ISSUES IN WORLD RELIGIONS 
JEWISH CULTURE IN THE OLD WORLD 
JEWISH CULTURE IN THE NEW WORLD 
ISRAEL, THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
THE CULTURE OF THE CARIBBEAN AREA 
SOUTH AMERICA 

SPAIN 

INDIA 

MODERN GERMANY 

SWITZERLAND 

AFRICAN CULTURE AND ITS SURVIVALS IN THE NEW WORLD 
AFRICAN FOLKLORE AND LITERATURE 
SCANDINAVIA 

THE MIDDLE EAST AND ITS PEOPLE 
CHINA 

CULTURES OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
MODERN FRANCE 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

MODERN RUSSIA 


Prerequisite, the introductory courses in the social sciences, one 
course in history, and one course in literature. 


ECONOMICS 


101. 


102. 


201. 


203. 


209. 


210. 


Introduction to Economics. Basic economic facts, concepts, and 
problems of a descriptive and institutional nature, dealing with prin- 
cipal characteristics and functions of an economic system. 


Economic Principles. Pre., 101. The principles and techniques of 
economic analysis, dealing specifically with the operation of the mar- 
ket system in determining relative prices. 


Current Economic Problems. Pre., 101. Important economic prob- 
lems and policies of current interest. 


European Economic History. Pre., 101, one course in modern 
European history, or consent. Concept, origin, and development of 
industrial society from the Middle Ages to the present. 


Unionism and Collective Bargaining. Pre., 101. History, structure, 
and functions of unionism and labor movements in the United States 
and abroad. 


Money and Banking. Pre., 102. Money and its role in our economy; 
principles of commercial banking, credit creation, and monetary 
and fiscal policies. 


211. 


220. 


234. 


270. 


272. 


290. 


302. 


315. 


321. 


333. 


371. 


374. 


ECONOMICS / 


Labor and Government. Pre., 101. The legislative bodies, the courts, 
and the role of law enforcement agencies in disputes between labor 
organizations and management. 


Industrial Combinations and Monopoly. Pre., 101. Conditions which 
lead to development of monopolies and combinations, and problems 
of public policy created by the attempt at their control and regulation. 


Elementary Statistics. Pre., one course in college Algebra, or Math. 
111, or consent. Measures of central tendency and dispersion; 
elements of probability theory, distributions and sampling, with 
emphasis on binomial and normal distributions; estimation and tests 
of hypotheses, with emphasis on tests involving normal and “t” 
distributions. 


International Economics. Pre., 102; Fin. 210. The theory of interna- 
tional trade and finance; American commercial policies, past and 
present; problems involving tariffs, quotas, foreign exchange restric- 
tions, and effect of international trade on employment. 


Public Finance. Pre., 101. Federal, state, and local finance, with 
particular stress on: budgetary policy, philosophy of taxation, the 
Federal Income tax and plans for its reform, other types of taxes 
especially property taxation, patterns of governmental expenditures, 
and fundamentals of fiscal policy. 


Field Work in Labor Relations. Apprentice work in labor relations, 
or practice teaching in labor education classes under supervision of 
a faculty adviser. 2-4 s.h. 


History of Economic Thought. Pre., 102 or consent. Development 
of economic thought from classical English economists to Keynes; 
interrelations between economics and development of Western sys- 
tems of thought. 


Labor Economics. Pre., 102, 209, or consent. Theories of wages, 
effects of wage increases, economic effects of collective bargaining 
and unionism, and theories of employment. 


Comparative Labor Relations. Pre., 102, 209, or consent. Principal 
contemporary labor movements in some of the major world areas. 
Their programs and methods of organization, and such problems as: 
nationalization of industry, collective bargaining patterns, wages, 
productivity, and inflation. 


Government and Business. Pre., 102. Legislation, government regu- 
lation and control of business, especially in fields of monopolies, 
fair trade, utilities, and transportation. 


Comparative Economic Systems. Pre., 102 or consent. Comparison 
of theory and practice of capitalism, socialism, and communism. 


International Trade and Capital Movements. Pre., 102, Fin. 210, 
or consent. Theory of international economic relations, and inter- 
national trade: international investment, transfer problems, terms of 
trade, types of interference with international trade and payments, 
international trade and national employment policies, and inter- 
national currency arrangements. 


The Economics of Growth and Development. Pre., 102, Fin. 210. 
Measurement of underdevelopment; international distribution of in- 
come; causes of economic growth; public policy for the promotion 
of economic growth; theories and development. 
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EDUCATION 


EDUCATION 


200. 


American Education. An introduction to the professional sequence. 
The development of the contemporary school; the teaching profession, 
its opportunities, requirements, and expectations; the beliefs and ideals 
of American people as they apply to the school and other agencies; 
the fundamental problems in education; the historical development of 
ideas, events, and laws in relation to the organization, purpose, and 
program of today’s school. 4 s.h. 


ENGLISH 


101. 


102. 


200. 


201. 


202. 
205. 


206. 


217. 


220. 


221. 


Composition I. Students who have serious deficiencies in basic skills 
of communication may, at discretion of the Department, be required 
to enroll for and complete work of a course in basic writing practice 
before proceeding with 101. Students who show exceptional ability 
in composition may be recommended by their instructors for exemp- 
tion from this course. Exempt students may enroll immediately for 
102. Simple expository writing with review of grammar, sentence 
structure, and punctuation; analytical reading of short expository 
passages; and training in use of the library. 


Composition II. Pre., 101, with a grade of C or better. If placement 
test shows that a student has continuing serious deficiencies in basic 
writing skills, he may, at the discretion of the Department, be 
required to enroll for and complete the work of a course in either 
basic writing practice or 101 before proceeding with 102. A continua- 
tion of 101, with longer and more complex writing assignments, 
increased attention to the analytical reading of expository prose, and 
training in elementary research techniques. 


Review of Composition. Pre., 101 and 102 and failing grade on 
qualifying examination. Theory and practice of expository writing, 
organization, logic, and review of basic mechanics of writing. 


Introduction to Literature. Pre., 101 and 102. Analysis of selected 
poems, short stories, and plays by European and American authors. 
Not a survey course. 


Masterpieces of European Literature. (See Lit. 202.) 


Introduction to Drama and the Theater, Beginnings to 1642. Pre., 
201, 270 or concurrently. Survey of theater history and study of 
representative plays beginning with Greek drama and concluding 
with the closing of the English theaters in 1642. 


Introduction to Drama and the Theater, 1660 to the Present. Pre., 
201, 270 or concurrently. Survey of theater history and study of 
representative plays from 1660 to the present. Plays from European, 
English, and American drama. 


The English Novel to 1900. Pre., 201, and 270 or concurrently or 
consent. The English novel from Richardson to Hardy; principal 
authors and the significance of their work. 


Studies in Contemporary Drama. Pre., 201, 270 or concurrently, 
or consent. A selective study of contemporary drama. Selections will 
vary from semester to semester: Pirandello, Sartre, Anouilh, Cocteau, 
Giraudoux, Brecht, Beckett, Ionesco, Albee, Miller, Pinter, etc. 


Workshop in Contemporary Drama. Pre., 220 or concurrently. (The 
prerequisite for a Drama Workshop is its related drama course, which 
may be taken concurrently.) Drama Workshops prepare and present 
staged readings of scenes from plays studied in the related drama 


222. 


223. 


243. 


244. 


248. 


249. 


251. 


252. 


261. 


268. 


270. 


273. 


283. 


284. 


ENGLISH / 


course. They also provide opportunities for demonstration of tech- 
nical aspects of the theater and for research topics in the related 
drama course. 2 s.h. 


Twentieth Century Poetry. Pre., 201, and 270 or concurrently, or 
consent. Principal modern British and American poets since Hardy, 
with intensive reading of their verse; special attention to works of 
such majọr poets as Hopkins, Yeats, Eliot, Frost, and Stevens. 


Twentieth Century Novel. Pre., 201, and 270 or concurrently, or con- 
sent. Principal British and American writers in this field, recent 
literary movements and their significance. 


American Drama. Pre., 201, and 270 or concurrently, or consent. 
The American drama and theater from 1750 to the present. Exten- 
sive reading of plays, with collateral readings in the history of the 
theater. 


Workshop in American Drama. Pre., 243 or concurrently. (See 
statement under 221.) 2 s.h. 


Shakespeare. Pre., 201 and 270 or concurrently, or consent. The 
principal plays are read in their chronological order, with attention 
to Shakespeare’s development as a dramatist. 


Workshop in Shakespearean Drama. Pre., 248 or concurrently. (See 
statement under 221.) 2 s.h. 


American Literature, 1607-1860. Pre., 201 and 270 or concurrently, 
or consent. American literature from the beginnings to the time of 
the Civil War, with particular attention to major figures. 


American Literature, 1860-1900. Pre., 201, and 270 or concurrently, 
or consent. Required of English majors. American literary figures and 
movements between 1860 and the close of the nineteenth century; 
particular attention to Lanier, Howells, James, Whitman, Mark 
Twain, and Emily Dickinson. 


History of the English Language. Pre., 201, and 270 or concurrently, 
or consent. Historical development of the English language, including 
sounds, inflections, syntax, and vocabulary, from Anglo-Saxon period 
to present; attention to social, political, and intellectual forces that 
have determined the nature of that development. 


The English Renaissance. Pre., 201, and 270 or concurrently, or con- 
sent. Required of English majors. English literature, exclusive of the 
drama, from 1476 to 1660, and forces both native and continental 
that helped to shape it. 


Advanced Expository Writing. Pre., 102 with a grade of C or better 
and passing grade on qualifying examination. The writing of ex- 
pository papers. Analytical study of models accompanies work in 
composition. 


The Restoration and Eighteenth Century. Pre., 201, and 270 or con- 
currently, or consent. The more important English poets and prose 
writers from Dryden and Defoe to Blake, their backgrounds and 
representative works. 


The Romantic Period. Pre., 201 and 270 or concurrently, or consent. 
Principal English poets and prose writers of the Romantic era, includ- 
ing such figures as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, and DeQuincey. 


The Victorian Period. Pre., 201, and 270 or concurrently, or consent. 
Nineteenth century English literature from Tennyson to Oscar Wilde. 
Representative works of major writers: Tennyson, Browning, the Pre- 
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FINANCE 


318. 


Raphaelites (particularly Morris and Rossetti), Arnold, and Aesthetes 
(particularly Swinburne) in verse; Carlyle, Mill, Ruskin, Newman, 
Huxley, Arnold, in prose. 


Studies in Literary Criticism. Pre., five courses in English (excluding 
200 and 215), or consent. Critical methods of chief literary critics, 
ancient and modern, through discovery and definition of each critic’s 
base terms and observing his characteristic mode of operating with 
those terms. Careful analysis, in class, of representative critical works, 
and the writing of several papers testing the student’s ability to make 
similar analyses. 


FINANCE 


210. Money and Banking. Pre., Econ. 102. Money and its role in our 


economy; principles of commercial banking, credit creation, and 
monetary and fiscal policies. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


For a description of the Certificate Program in Foreign Trade, 
see page 59. 


Each of the following courses carries two semester hours of 
certificate credit. Dean’s permission is required for degree credit. 


101. 


102. 


201. 


211. 


220. 


Export Trade Practice. Organization of export departments; methods 
of direct and indirect exporting and distribution; sources of infor- 
mation; market analysis, sales promotion, correspondence, and ad- 
vertising; export pricing and quoting; and mechanics of export 
transactions. 


Import Trade Practice. Organization of an import department or 
company; direct and indirect methods of purchasing foreign products; 
government restrictions on importing; customs regulations; entry 
procedures; import sales contracts; sales outlets in the United States; 
correspondence and arbitration. Practical examples from present-day 
practice are used. 


Applied Export Marketing. Pre., 101 or consent. Detailed examina- 
tion of methods of market analysis and suitable types of distribution 
and promotion for various goods, with special attention to problems 
posed by current changes in foreign markets, government regulations 
and restrictions; operation of foreign subsidiaries and branches; li- 
censing; and foreign investment. 


Applied Import Practice. Pre., 102 or consent. The operating pro- 
cedures of United States importers: product analysis, organizing for 
sales and distribution, market analysis, advertising and promotion, 
sales campaigns, the contract, customs and entry problems, shipping 
and insurance problems, financing the shipment, use of the trust re- 
ceipt, and prospecting for new products to import. 


Survey of Selected Foreign Markets. Several markets typical of 
various trading areas and degrees of economic development are 
selected. Using the market analysis approach, a survey is made of 
their respective cultural, political, economic, social, and trade char- 
acteristics. Recent trends and developments and their influence on 
governmental actions. Attempts are made to gauge foreign trade 
potential and investment possibilities in each market. 


230. 


240. 


260. 


GEOGRAPHY / 


Foreign Trade Finance. Various phases of import and export financ- 
ing, such as the use of bills of exchange, sources of credit informa- 
tion, credit terms, financing of foreign shipments, bank credit prob- 
lems and methods of foreign collections, and foreign banking 
operations. 


Foreign Trade Traffic and Transportation. Inland and overseas routing 
and documentation of shipments, including bills of lading and govern- 
mental and banking papers; operation of an export traffic department; 
foreign freight forwarders and steamship agencies; freight tariffs, 
charting, marine insurance, and port operations. 


Management and Foreign Business. A study of procedures and prob- 
lems involved in the management of business firms in a world-wide 
setting. The elements of the course are a study of personal relations, 
community relationships, dealing with foreign governments, labor 
relations, personnel management, organizational techniques and tax 
planning. 


GEOGRAPHY 


201. 


204. 


240. 


252. 


305. 


Physical Geography. Geographic point of view; elements of the 
physical environment; earth-sun relationships, weather and climate, 
climatic regions, land forms and natural resources in relation to 
patterns of human activities. 


World Regional Geography. Survey of geographic areas of the world; 
study of representative and significant regions and nations and man’s 
occupancy of the world. Recommended for all prospective teachers. 


Economic Geography. Pre., Econ. 101. Production, exchange, and 
consumption of goods by people in different areas of the world with 
particular emphasis on the effect of the physical and cultural en- 
vironment, location and growth of industry and trade, economics of 
production and processing of world commodities, and geographical 
distribution of markets. (See Mgmt. 240 in College of Business 
Administration Catalog.) 


Political Geography. Pre., Pol. Sci. 101; Hist. 121 and 122. Geo- 
graphic, economic, and demographic factors underlying the political 
“strategy” of states and nations; the areal patterns of states, empires, 
and regions as viewed from the standpoint of location, raw materials, 
standards of living, size, ethnic composition, industrial skills, and 
abilities of their respective populations. 


Urban Geography. Pre., 201 or consent. Principles of location and 
distribution of urban centers; urban land use; geographical aspects 
of city planning. 


371-380. Regional Geography. Pre., 201 or consent. Detailed study of a 


specific region of the world. The region chosen varies from semester 
to semester, e.g., South America, Soviet Union, Anglo-American, 
Europe, Middle America, Africa, Middle East, Asia. 


HISTORY 


106. 


107. 


The United States from Colonization to Civil War. A survey of 
main currents in the development of American institutions and values 
from their European origins to the outbreak of the Civil War. 


The United States since 1861. A survey of main currents in the 
development of American institutions and values from the Civil War 
to the present. 
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LANGUAGES 


121. 


122. 


204. 


205. 


211. 


214. 


215. 


231. 


253. 


254. 


309. 


325. 


326. 


History of Western Civilization to 1648. Pre-Western inheritance from 
the Near Eastern civilizations and the Greco-Roman world; the tran- 
sition to the Middle Ages; the development of medieval institutions 
and values; and their decline during the periods of the Renaissance 
and Reformation. 


History of Western Civilization Since 1648. Periods of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, and the emergence of modern European 
institutions and values to the present. 


Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 1815-1919. Pre., 122. European 
values and institutions from the Treaty of Vienna to the Treaty of 
Versailles. 


Contemporary Europe, 1919 to Present. Pre., 122. European values 
and institutions since World War I. 


British History Since 1688. Pre., 122 or 210. The transformation of 
an aristocratic society and the further limiting of constitutional mon- 
archy to produce the modern welfare state. Special emphasis upon 
the reform of old institutions and appearance of new forces in the 
nineteenth century, and upon transformation of the colonial empire 
into the Commonwealth. 


History of the Far East. Pre., 106-107, 121, and 122. A survey em- 
phasizing Japan and China, from the thirteenth century to the 
present. 


Latin-American History. Pre., 106-107, 121, and 122. Latin America 
from the earliest exploration and settlement to the present. 


History of Modern Russia. Pre., 122. Russia from 1890 to the 
Revolutions of 1905 and 1917 through the formation and develop- 
ment of the Soviet regime. 


The United States from 1877 to 1917. Pre., 107. American History 
from the end of Reconstruction to entry in World War I; indus- 
trialization and reform. 


The United States from 1917 to the Present. Pre., 107. American 
History from World War I to the Cold War. 


European Diplomacy from 1815 to 1945. Pre., 122. Evolution of 
diplomacy and of relations between the powers from the Napoleonic 
Wars to the Second World War. 


Modern U.S. Diplomatic History. Pre., 107. Diplomatic history of 
modern America; emergence from isolation and rise to a position of 
influence and responsibility in international politics. 


Topics in American Social History. Pre., 106-107. Role of the 
frontier; impact of successive waves of immigration; development of 
cities; growth of regional differences in American life. 


LANGUAGES 


French 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. 


Elementary French. For students with no previous study of French. 
First semester of a four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic 
language skills of aural comprehension, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. Course taught in French. 


102. 


230. 


240. 
255. 


301. 


325. 


361. 


LANGUAGES / 


Elementary French. Pre., 101 or equivalent. Continuation of 101. 


Intermediate French. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Third semester of a 
four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic language skills of aural 
comprehension, speaking, reading, and writing. Course taught in 
French. 


Intermediate French. Pre., 230 or equivalent. Continuation of 230. 


Advanced French. Pre., two intermediate French courses or equiva- 
lent. Oral practice. Discussion and reports of outside readings. 


Advanced French Composition. Pre., two intermediate French courses 
or equivalent. Translations, compositions, and analysis of original 
texts. 


Teaching Methods and Techniques. Pre., senior standing or consent. 
Seminar in the teaching of the foreign language, with discussions, 
demonstrations, and individual practice of modern techniques. 


Phonetics and Oral Practice. Pre., 301 or consent. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


261. 


262. 


309. 


310. 


311. 


312. 


313. 


French Literature of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Pre., 
two intermediate French courses or equivalent. 


French Literature of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Pre., 
two intermediate French courses or equivalent, or French 261. Re- 
quired of majors. 


French Poetry of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. Pre., 
French 261 and 262 or consent. 


The French Novel in the Nineteenth Century. Pre., 261 and 262 or 
consent. 


The French Novel in the Twentieth Century. Pre., 261 and 262 or 
consent. 


The French Theater of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. Pre., 
261 and 262 or consent. 


French Literature of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. Pre., 261 
and 262 or consent. 


315-320. Problems in French Literature. Pre., one 300-level French litera- 


ture course or consent. One or two significant writers. Writers chosen 
will be announced in the schedule. 


German 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. 


102. 
230. 


Elementary German. For students with no previous study of German. 
First semester of a four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic 
language skills of aural comprehension, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. Course taught in German. 


Elementary German. Pre., 101 or equivalent. Continuation of 101. 


Intermediate German. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Third semester of a 
four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic language skills of aural 
comprehension, speaking, reading and writing. Course taught in 
German. 
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LANGUAGES 


240. 
255. 


301. 


325. 


361. 


Intermediate German. Pre., 230 or equivalent. Continuation of 230. 


Advanced German. Pre., two intermediate German courses or equiva- 
lent. Oral practice. Discussion and reports of outside readings. 


Advanced German Composition. Pre., two intermediate German 
courses or equivalent. Translations, composition, and analysis of 
original texts. 


Teaching Methods and Techniques. Pre., senior standing or consent. 
Seminar in the teaching of the foreign language, with discussions, 
demonstrations, and individual practice of modern techniques. 


Phonetics and Oral Practice. Pre., 301 or consent. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


261. 


262. 


309. 


310. 


311. 


312. 


313. 


314. 


German Literature of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Pre., 
two intermediate German courses or equivalent. 


German Literature of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. Pre., 
two intermediate German courses or equivalent, or 261. Required of 
majors. 


German Prosody. Pre., 261 and 262 or consent. Anatomy of verse. 


The German Drama in the Nineteenth Century. Pre., 261 and 262 or 
consent. 


The German Drama from 1880 to the Present. Pre., 261 and 262 or 
consent. 


The German Novel in the Twentieth Century. Pre., 261 and 262 or 
consent. 


German Romanticism. Pre., 261 and 262 or consent. The intellectual 
trends of the epoch between 1790 and 1805. 


Older German Literature. Pre., 261 and 262 or consent. The develop- 
ment of the literary genres from the beginning to 1740. 


315-320. Problems in German Literature. Pre., one 300-level German 


literature course or consent. One or two significant German writers. 
Writers chosen will be announced in the schedule. 


Greek (Classical) 


101. 


102. 


Elementary Greek. Fundamentals of grammar; elementary reading 
knowledge. 4 s.h. 


Elementary Greek. Pre., 101 or equivalent. A continuation of 101. 
4 s.h. 


Hebrew 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. 


102. 
230. 


Elementary Hebrew. Audio-lingual skills and the rudiments of gram- 
mar. Outside written work. 


Elementary Hebrew. Pre., 101 or equivalent. Continuation of 101. 


Intermediate Hebrew. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Grammar, composition, 
reading, and discussion. 


240. 
255. 


301. 


LANGUAGES 


Intermediate Hebrew. Pre., 230 or equivalent. A continuation of 230. 


Advanced Hebrew. Pre., 230 or equivalent. Translations, composi- 
tions, and analysis of original texts. 


Advanced Hebrew. Pre., 255 or equivalent. Readings from twentieth 
century literary masterpieces. Linguistic analysis, oral and written 
expression. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


261. 


262. 


303. 


304. 


311. 


312. 


Biblical Literature. Narrative and Historical Selections. Pre., Hebrew 
240. An analysis of the style and techniques of the biblical writers; 
portrayal of character development; biblical historiography; and 
theories of biblical criticism. 


Biblical Literature. Prophetic and Poetic Selections. Pre., Hebrew 240. 
An analysis of the literature of prophecy, the role of literary vehicles; 
use of language; and poetic forms and style. 


Talmudic Literature. Legal, Ethical, Homiletic Selections. Pre., Bibli- 
cal Literature 261 or 262. An analysis of the style, techniques, and 
hermenuetics of the Talmud. 


Medieval Hebrew Literature. Readings in the Poetry and Prose of the 
Middle Ages. Pre., Talmudic Literature 303. Readings and analysis of 
selected chapters from the Midrash and the writings of the Middle 
Ages. 


Modern Hebrew Literature. From the Emancipation until the End of 
the Nineteenth Century. Pre., Literature 202 and Hebrew 240. A 
survey of Hebrew Literature of the Enlightenment from the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century in Germany to the last quarter of 
the ninteenth century in Russia. 


Modern Hebrew Literature. From the Beginning of the Twentieth 
Century to the Present. Pre., Literature 202 and Hebrew 240. The 
renaissance of modern Hebrew literature from the 1880’s to the 
1930's. 


Italian 


101. 


102. 
230. 


Elementary Italian. For students with no previous study of Italian. 
First semester of a four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic 
language skills of aural comprehension, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. Course taught in Italian. 


Elementary Italian. Pre., 101 or equivalent Continuation of 101. 


Intermediate Italian. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Third semester of a 
four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic language skills of aural 
comprehension, speaking, reading and writing. Course taught in 
Italian. 


240. Intermediate Italian. Pre., 230 or equivalent. Continuation of 230. 
Latin 
101. Elementary Latin. Fundamentals of grammar; elementary reading 


knowledge. 
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LANGUAGES 


102. 
230. 


240. 


Elementary Latin. Pre., 101 or equivalent. Continuation of 101. 


Intermediate Latin.. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Grammar, reading, and 
composition. 


Intermediate Latin. Pre., 230 or equivalent. Continuation of 230. 


Russian 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. 


102. 


230. 


240. 
255. 


301. 


325. 


Elementary Russian. For students with no previous study of Russian. 
First semester of a four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic 
language skills of aural comprehension, speaking, reading, and writing. 
Course taught in Russian. 4 s.h. 


Elementary Russian. Pre., 101 or equivalent. Continuation of 101. 
4 s.h. 


Intermediate Russian. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Third semester of a 
four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic language skills of aural 
comprehension, speaking, reading, and writing. Course taught in 
Russian. 


Intermediate Russian. Pre., 230 or equivalent. Continuation of 230. 


Advanced Russian. Pre., two intermediate Russian courses or equiva- 
lent. Oral practice. Discussion and reports of outside readings. 


Advanced Russian Composition. Pre., two intermediate Russian 
courses or equivalent. Translations, compositions, and analysis of 
original texts. 


Teaching Methods and Techniques. Pre., senior standing or consent. 
Seminar in the teaching of the foreign language, with discussion, 
demonstrations, and individual practice of modern techniques. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


262. 


264. 


308. 


309. 


310. 


311. 


Russian Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Pre., two intermediate 
Russian courses or equivalent. 4 s.h. 


Pushkin. Pre., two intermediate Russian courses or equivalent. Re- 
quired of majors. 


Russian Literature to the Nineteenth Century. Pre., 262 and 264, 
or consent. 4 s.h. 


Introduction to Russian Poetry. Pre., 262 and 264 or consent. 4 s.h. 


Pre-Soviet Russian Literature after 1881. Pre., 262 and 264 or con- 
sent. Chekhov, Gorky, Bunin, the Symbolists. 4 s.h. 


Soviet Russian Literature. Pre., 262 and 264 or consent. 4 s.h. 


315-320. Problems in Russian Literature. Pre., one 300-level Russian 


literature course or consent. One or two significant Russian writers. 
Writers chosen will be announced in the schedule. Offered as either 
3 or 4 s.h. (See schedule.) 


LANGUAGES 


Spanish 


LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. 


102. 
230. 


240. 
255. 


301. 


325. 


361. 


Elementary Spanish. For students with no previous study of Spanish. 
First semester of a four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic 
language skills of aural comprehension, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. Course taught in Spanish. 


Elementary Spanish. Pre., 101 or equivalent. Continuation of 101. 


Intermediate Spanish. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Third semester of a 
four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic language skills of aural 
comprehension, reading, and writing. Course taught in Spanish. 


Intermediate Spanish. Pre., 230 or equivalent. Continuation of 230. 


Advanced Spanish. Pre., two intermediate Spanish courses or equiva- 
lent. Oral practice. Discussion and reports of outside readings. 


Advanced Spanish Composition. Pre., two intermediate Spanish 
courses or equivalent. Translations, compositions, and analysis of 
original texts. 


Teaching Methods and Techniques. Pre., senior standing or consent. 
Seminar in the teaching of the foreign language, with discussions, 
demonstrations, and individual practice of modern techniques. 


Phonetics and Oral Practice. Pre., 301 or consent. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


261. 


262. 


263. 


306. 
307. 


308. 


309. 


314. 


Spanish Literature of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Pre., two intermediate Spanish courses or equivalent. 


Spanish Literature of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
Pre., two intermediate Spanish courses or equivalent or 261. 


Hispanic-American Literature. Pre., two intermediate Spanish courses 
or equivalent, or 261 or 262. Required of majors. 


The Generation of 1898. Pre., 261, 262, and 263 or consent. 


The Drama of the Spanish Golden Age. Pre., 261, 262, and 263 or 
consent. 


The Modernist Movement in Hispanic-American Literature. Pre., 
261, 262, and 263 or consent. 


Spanish Prosody. Pre., 261, 262, and 263 or consent. Anatomy of 
verse. 


Older Spanish Literature. Pre., 261, 262, and 263 or consent. Spanish 
literature from the Cid to the Golden Age. 


315-320. Problems in Spanish Literature. Pre., one 300-level Spanish litera- 


ture course or consent. One or two significant Spanish writers. 
Writers chosen will be announced in the schedule. 


LITERATURE 


202. 


Masterpieces of European Literature. Pre., Eng. 201. Analysis and 
interpretation of representative masterpieces of continental European 
literature in English translation. Great literary works have been se- 
lected to be read in their entirety which express ideas that have 
shaped western culture and which deal with persistent problems of 
human experience. Required readings include: Homer, Iliad; Soph- 
ocles, Oedipus the King; Dante, Inferno; Boccaccio, Decameron; 


/ 


47 


48 


/ 


MANAGEMENT 


Rabelais, Gargantua; Voltaire, Candide; Goethe, Faust; Dostoevsky, 
Crime and Punishment. 


310-311. Intellectual Currents of the Eighteenth Century. Pre., 202 and 
consent. Primarily a seminar for outstanding students in the humani- 
ties. Deals with the main ideas and intellectual currents of the 
eighteenth century, as manifested in the art, literature, science, 
philosophy, and politics of the period. 


312-313. Intellectual Currents of the Nineteenth Century. Pre., 202 and 
consent. Primarily a seminar for outstanding students in the humani- 
ties. Deals with the main ideas and intellectual currents of the nine- 
teenth century, as mainfested in the art, literature, science, philoso- 
phy, and politics of the period. 


320. The French Novel in the Nineteenth Century. Pre., two literature 
courses or consent. 


321. The French Novel in the Twentieth Century. Pre., two literature 
courses or consent. 


346. The Generation of 1898 (Spanish). Pre., two literature courses or 
consent. 


347. The Drama of the Spanish Golden Age. Pre., two literature courses 
or consent. 


348. The Modernist Movement in Hispanic-American Literature. Pre., 
two literature courses or consent. 


360. Pre-Soviet Russian Literature after 1881. Pre., two literature courses 
or consent. Chekhov, Gorky, Bunin, the Symbolists. 


361. Soviet Russian Literature. Pre., two literature courses or consent. 


372. The German Novel in the Twentieth Century. Pre., two literature 
courses or consent. 


MANAGEMENT 


101. Survey of Business Administration. Not open to students with 
more than 9 s.h. in business administration, except by consent of the 
instructor. A descriptive analysis of the types, functions, organiza- 
tion, controls and problems of business institutions and enterprises 
operating within the framework of a dynamic American enterprise 
system. Attention is given to business terminology and an introductory 
understanding of business organization and the interrelationship of 
production, marketing, finance, personnel administration and man- 
agement of the business firm. 


200. Industrial Management. Pre., 101, or Acct. 102, or concurrently. The 
principles of production management are applied to such problems as 
product design, objectives, policies, work methods and standards, 
plant location and layout, scheduling, maintenance, material handling, 
inventory and quality control, operation analysis, evaluation of per- 
formance, and cost controls. Actual cases supplement the regular 
course work. 


220. Management of Administrative Services. Pre., 101; or Acct. 102, or 
Acct. 102 concurrently. An analysis of the management process as it 
applies to offices and systematic processing of information. Attention 
is given to recent developments in office automation and computer 
services, duplicating processes, correspondence, records management, 
office equipment and layout, appraising and improving office employee 
performance, work design, and directing office services. 


240. 


315. 


320. 


MARKETING 


Economic Geography. Pre., 101 or Econ. 101. The production, ex- 
change, and consumption of goods by people in different areas of the 
world, with particular emphasis on the effect of the physical and cul- 
tural environment, the location and growth of industry and trade, the 
economics of production and processing of world commodities, and 
the geographical distribution of markets. 


Management Science. Pre., Econ. 234. An introduction to the analysis 
of business problems and to the techniques of decision making. Em- 
phasis is given to latest scientific methods. Develops theoretical models 
and practical variations in such areas as: systems and procedures; 
production; inventory control; transportation; linear programming; 
costs and values; and production scheduling. The course provides 
some background for Management 320 (Systems and Procedures) 
and Management 321 (Electronic Data Processing). 


Systems and Procedures. Pre., 200 or 220. Theory of systems develop- 
ment; system surveys; profile studies; system analysis; operations 
research and analysis; system synthesis; procedures charting; form 
design; control and standardization; electronic computing and data 
processing, including computer logic and organization; principles of 
programming: techniques of computer application. 


MARKETING 


200. 


201. 


220. 


300. 


Marketing Management I. Pre., Econ. 101. An overview of the strat- 
egies and tactics used by the firm in the distribution of goods and serv- 
ices to satisfy corporate objectives and consumer desires. Emphasis is 
placed upon economic, sociological, and psychological factors affecting 
managerial decision making in the dynamic environment of the mar- 
ket place. 


Marketing Management II. Pre., 200. The problem solving approach 
to making marketing decisions. Case studies involving product plan- 
ning, selection of marketing channels, promotion and price policies. 


Sales Training. Pre., 200. Salesmanship and selling methods. How 
salesmanship is employed in the total marketing program. Contribu- 
tion of the behavioral sciences to typical sales situations. 


Principles of Marketing Research. Pre., 201, Adv. 231, and Econ. 
234. Uses of marketing research in the various facets of American 
industry; methods and practices in conducting market surveys and 
recent statistical techniques for improving accuracy in survey samples. 


MATHEMATICS 


100. 


105. 


111. 


Intermediate Algebra. Pre., two years of high school algebra and/or 
geometry. Intermediate algebra through three simultaneous linear 
equations, the quadratic function, progressions, and logarithms. 


Mathematics. Fundamental Concepts of Elementary Mathematics. 
Pre., two years of high school algebra and/or geometry. Basic con- 
cepts of mathematics and certain techniques which arise directly 
from them. The meaning of number and of mathematical systems 
and their computations. 


Mathematics I. Pre., 100 or 105 or 2% years of satisfactory high 
school algebra and/or geometry. Number systems, absolute value 
and order, coordinate systems, relations, functions and their graphs, 
the theory of equations, induction, combinatorial methods, progres- 
sions, linear systems, matrices and determinants. 


/ 


49 


50 


/ 


PHILOSOPHY 


116. 


Finite Mathematics. Pre., 111 or equivalent. Systems of linear equa- 
tions and inequalities; linear programming with applications; prob- 
ability, random variables, and probability distributions; expectation 
and variance; introduction to the theory of games, with applications. 


PHILOSOPHY 


205. 


210. 


215. 


216. 


230. 


240. 


250. 


251. 


310. 


320. 


357. 


360. 


Introduction to Philosophy. The basic philosophical questions in such 
fields as metaphysics, theory of knowledge, political theory, ethics, 
and philosophy. of religion; and representative alternative answers via 
the writings of classical and contemporary philosophers. 


Logic. The logic of language and meaning; the nature of ambiguity 
and definition. Deductive logic: the analysis of propositions and argu- 
ments; the fallacies of reasoning. The logic of science: the problems 
of evidence, hypothesis, truth, and probability. 


Aesthetics. Pre., one course in philosophy. The various approaches to 
the problems of the nature of beauty and art, the nature of aesthetic 
criticism, and the relation of the philosophy of art to literature and 
the various arts. 


Philosophy in Literature. Pre., 205. Philosophical problems found 
in selected novels, short stories, plays, poems, and essays. 


Ethics. Pre., 205. Representative ethical systems, their point of view, 
their assumptions, and their methods of dealing with problems of 
choice; selected readings; application of analytical procedures of 
various systems to certain contemporary issues. 


American Philosophy. Pre., 205. The philosophical ideas which have 
influenced the development of American political, religious, ethical, 
social and educational thought. 


History of Philosophy: Greek Philosophers. Pre., 205. Philosophy in 
terms of its historical development; readings in the works of Plato, 
Aristotle, and other Greek philosophers. 


Modern Philosophy. Pre., 205. The history of modern philosophy, 
with chief emphasis on English, French, and German philosophers of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 


Symbolic Logic. Pre., 210, or one advanced mathematics course, or 
consent. Contemporary mathematical logic: the calculus of proposi- 
tions and classes, the construction of deductive systems, and the 
nature of implication, proof, consistency, definition, and postulates. 


Philosophy of Language. Pre., 210 or 310 or consent. Philosophical 
semantics: theories of meaning, criteria of meaningfulness, theories 
of reference, a study of the use-mention and analytic-synthetic dis- 
tinctions. 


Contemporary Philosophy. Pre., 251. Recent movements in American 
and European philosophy, tracing the development of the schools of 
idealism, realism, pragmatism, existentialism, and logical positivism 
in the writings of the leading contemporary philosophers. 


Existentialism. Pre., 251. The philosophy of personal existence, with 
readings from both philosophical and literary sources. Works of 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, Kafka, and Camus 
are included. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE / 51 


370. Epistemology. Pre., 251. Selected theories of knowledge and major 
epistemological problems, such as the nature of truth, problems of 
perception, and our knowledge of the external world. 


371. Metaphysics. Pre., 251. The various theories of the nature of reality 
and such traditional metaphysical problems as causation, space and 
time, and substance. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


101. American Government. Government and politics in relation to the 
problems of political freedom and control in the modern state; politi- 
cal institutions and procedures of the United States; some of the more 
basic problems of politics and government in general with illustra- 
tions from other countries. 


201. American Local Government. Pre., 101. Local-state relationships, 
forms of local government, party machines, judicial organization, the 
interrelationships between local units of government, and reform 
movements. 


210. The American Party System. Pre., 101. The political process in the 
United States centering attention on the activities of voters, political 
interest groups, and political parties. 


230. The Study of Government. Pre., 101. Primarily for political science 
majors as their second course in the departmental sequence. Ap- 
proaches to the study of politics, with emphasis on the scientific 
method. Extra work is required of political science majors who take 
this course after they have completed more than nine semester hours 
of political science credit. 


225. Law and the Courts. Pre., 101. Nature of law, history and develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon legal system, organization and procedure 
of the courts, and various fields of public and private law. 


240. Legislation. Pre., 101. Policymaking in the United States, the legisla- 
tive process, and the many internal and external group interests that 
are brought to focus in Congress. 


250. International Relations. Pre., 101. Contacts and conflicts between the 
policies of sovereign states; fundamental anarchy in international rela- 
tions; struggle for legal or formal equality of states as measured 
against the reality of actual political inequality; nation-state system; 
comparative populations and resources; war potentials; some aspects 
of geopolitics. 


252. Political Geography. Pre., 101; Hist. 121 and 122. Geographic, 
economic, and demographic factors underlying the political “strategy” 
of states and nations; areal patterns of states, empires, and regions 
viewed from the standpoint of location, raw materials, standards of 
living, size, ethnic composition, industrial skills, and abilities of their 
respective populations. 


255. Law and the Courts. Pre., 101. Nature of law, history and develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon legal system, organization and procedure 
of the courts, and various fields of public and private law. 


258. Comparative Foreign Policies. Pre., 101 and one course in modern 
European history. The machinery through which governments formu- 
late and conduct foreign policy, and some of the elements of con- 
tinuity and. change in the policies of the major powers. 


270. Public Administration. Pre., 101. The characteristics of American 


52 


/ 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


303. 


321. 


322. 


337. 


351. 


354. 


bureaucracy are explored by means of case studies to illuminate the 
complex problems of governmental administration in a democratic 
society; organization for efficiency and responsibility, dynamic man- 
agement of human skills, material resources, and the role of civil 
servants in policy-making. 


American Federalism. Pre., 101; Hist. 106 or 107; and one 200-level 
political science course. The special qualities of the American federal 
system: constitutional allocation of powers between states and nation, 
sectionalism, regionalism, intergovernmental conflict and co-operation. 
Case studies and other reading materials especially collected for this 
course include comparisons with other federal systems and considera- 
tion of the prospects for European and world federation. 


Constitutional Law I: National Powers. Pre., 101; Hist. 106 or 107; 
and one 200-level political science course. The decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court dealing with such topics as judicial review, 
power of Congressional investigation committees, interstate com- 
merce, and taxation. 


Constitutional Law II: Personal Rights. Pre., 101; Hist. 106 or 107; 
and one 200-level political science course. Case materials covering 
such topics as freedom of expression, equality of treatment of racial 
and religious minorities, economic rights, and fair trial. 


Contemporary Political Theory. Pre., 101. Twentieth century politi- 
cal theory, such as democracy, Marxism and communism, fascism, 
and pluralism. 


International Organization. Pre., 250 or consent. International and 
political roots of modern international organization; development of 
the League of Nations and United Nations machinery for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes and collective security; growth 
of agencies for social, cultural, economic, and technical co-operation. 


Problems of United States Foreign Policy. Pre., 250 or consent. 
Examination of the United States government organization for the 
conduct of foreign policy and of selected substantive issues of current 
interest. 


356-357. Seminar in International Law and Politics. Pre., 101; one course 


360. 


363. 


in modern European history; one international relations political 
science course; or consent. Selected questions of current concern, 
such as the complementary role of law and politics in international 
affairs, the emergence of new states, and the effects of technological 
change upon warfare and arms limitation. 


Britain and Commonwealth. Pre., 101; Hist. 121 and 122; a 
course in modern English history recommended. Political struc- 
ture of the United Kingdom and of the Commonwealth. The United 
Kingdom is studied through the use of especially prepared “case 
problems.” In the Commonwealth, the emphasis is upon Africa. Each 
student prepares a report on a federation movement in one British 
African colony or dominion. 


Government of the Soviet Union. Pre., 101. Theory and practice of 
the Soviet government. 


372-373. Administration and Public Policy. Pre., 101 and one 200-level 


political science course; 240 or 270 recommended. Relation of public 
administration to policy making in a single selected program area. 
Readings include monographs, government documents, and case 
studies. Students, through a co-operative research project, prepare a 
report recommending a comprehensive policy for the program area. 
A new topic is selected each time the course is offered. May be 
taken twice. 


PSYCHOLOGY / 53 


PSYCHOLOGY 


103. General Psychology. Basic contemporary knowledge about human 
behavior; problems involved in the scientific investigation of human 
behavior. 


200. Introductory Statistics. Pre., Math. 100 or equivalent recommended. 
Students inadequately prepared in mathematics are strongly advised 
to take a basic mathematics course first or concurrently, preferably 
in algebra. Quantitative methods for interpreting the results of 
psychological research. Includes averages, variability concepts, cor- 
relations, and reliability of basic statistical concepts, especially in 
relation to sampling problems. 


201. Abnormal Psychology. Pre., 103. The development and the symptoms 
and patterns of maladjustive behavior; an introduction to the under- 
standing of the neuroses and psychoses as deviations from normal 
behavior. 


215. Educational Psychology. Pre., 103. The complex nature of the 
learner, the learning process, and the measurement of learning—in 
the school setting. 


220. Social Psychology. Pre., 103. The processes of human interaction, 
especially social influences such as the family, membership groups, 
mass-communication media, socio-economic class factors, etc. Selected 
forms of social reaction patterns such as attitudes, language, crowd 
behavior, and common prejudices. 


230. Experimental Psychology. Pre., 103 and 200. A lecture-laboratory 
course in experimental method and scientific report writing. Materials 
fee required. 5 s.h. 


250. Child Psychology. Pre., 103. Psychological development of the 
child from birth to puberty. Relative contributions of maturation 
and environment to intellectual, social and personality development. 


252. Adolescence. Pre., 103; 250 recommended. Psychological develop- 
ment from puberty to young adulthood; the adolescent’s adjustment 
to physiological changes and his changing relationships with family, 
peer-group, and society. 


270. Theory of Tests and Measurements. Pre., 103 and 200. Quantitative 
theories and techniques in the measurement of human capacities, 
abilities, and other traits; construction, applications, and limitations 
of the most commonly used group tests for measuring aptitude, 
achievement, and personality traits; principles and problems of the 
validity and reliability of tests. 


316. Learning. Pre., 230. The factors involved in the acquisition, reten- 
tion, and loss of learned responses. 


330. Perception. Pre., 230. The complex nature of perception and its re- 
lationships with other aspects of behavior. 


353. Adult Development. Pre., 6 s.h. in psychology, preferably including 
252. The development of the individual from post-adolescence to old 
age, integrating the biological, psychological, and cultural aspects 
of aging. 


360. Personality. Pre., 270. The organized nature of personality is ex- 
amined from various points of view; analysis of the biological and 
cultural determinants of personality. 


54 
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REAL ESTATE 


361. 


Motivation. Pre., 230. Experimental and clinical research and theory 
on the complex nature of human motivation. 


REAL ESTATE 


For a description of the Certificate Program in Real Estate, 
see page 60. 


Each of the following courses carries two semester hours of 
certificate credit. Dean’s permission is required for degree credit. 


111. 


210. 


230. 


231. 


250. 


261. 


275. 


281. 


283. 


285. 


286. 


Real Estate Practice. A survey of the various parts of the real estate 
business, including theory and present practice. Adapted for those in 
the real estate field or those about to enter. Preparation for those 
wishing to take the Illinois Broker or Salesman License Examination. 


Public Records. The general function of public county records affect- 
ing real estate, with demonstrations in the offices of Cook County 
Assessor, Clerk, Recorder of Deeds and Treasurer. A practical study 
of land assessment problems, building valuation process, legal descrip- 
tions, tax rates, tract books, recorded maps and documents and tax 
collection records. 


Real Property Law. The fundamentals of the law of real property. 
A study of conveyances, mortgages, liens, leases, types of estates, 
agency responsibility and legal problems when dealing with real estate. 


Real Estate Conveyancing. Pre., 230 or consent of instructor. A de- 
tailed text and problem course in the understanding and actual prep- 
arations of various forms and documents used in real property trans- 
actions, including deeds, mortgages, contract for a deed, leases, sales 
contracts and the closing statement. 


Real Estate Brokerage. Techniques of sales and leasing. Single family, 
two apartment, three story walk-up, elevator, office building, commer- 
cial, industrial and co-operative apartment properties. 


Property Management. Real property management problems, such as 
rental schedules, maintainence and repairs, purchasing, drawing of 
specifications, accounting, techniques for handling tenants and getting 
properties to manage. 


Property Insurance. Fire, inland marine, casualty and liability in- 
surance. Risk analysis and determination of coverages required. 


Real Estate Finance. Sources of funds to the mortgagor, methods 
used in financing real property, constant payment plan, lease backs, 
default and bonds. 


Building Construction. Terminology, materials and procedures used 
in building construction. Legal safeguards and liens, unit costs and 
problems of both property owner and contractor. 


Real Estate Valuation. Appraising the value of buildings, sites and 
leaseholds, valuation by capitalization of income, comparison and 
replacement less depreciation. 


Advanced Real Estate Valuation. Pre., 285 or consent. Continuation 
of 285. Preparation of appraisals. Techniques are applied to the field 
and reviewed in the classroom. 


SOCIOLOGY / 55 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


101. Introduction to Sociology. Basic theories and concepts of sociology; 
culture; roles and norms; personality and the group; the forms of 
social organization; class, caste, and race; the community; social 
institutions; collective behavior; social change. 


201. Introduction to Anthropology. The major fields of anthropology; the 
evolution of man and differentiation of races; the growth of culture 
as evidenced by archeological finds; the nature of culture and its 
varied manifestations in technology, economic and social organiza- 
tion, supernatural beliefs and practices, language and the arts, with 
illustrations from non-Western cultures. 


215. The Family. Pre., 101 or Anth. 201. Development of modern 
American family; variations in family patterns in various cultures; 
role relationships within the family; family influences in personality 
development; mate selection; parent-child relations; family disorgani- 
zation and reorganization. 


216. American Minorities. Pre., 101 or Anth. 201. The nature of minority 
groups and their problems; characteristics and contributions of ethnic 
and nationality groups in the United States; race and ethnic relations, 
with particular attention to the minority status of the American 
Negro; immigration, segregation and adjustment of various ethnic 
and racial groups; sources of prejudice and discrimination; proposals 
for the reduction of intergroup tensions. 


218. Sociology of Industry. Pre., 101 or consent. Social structures and 
processes in modern industrial organization; the factory and busi- 
ness enterprise as social institutions; social organization of work; 
problems of social disorganization within the factory; formal vs. 
informal organization. 


230. Social Problems and Social Deviance. Pre., 101 or consent. Nature 
and types of social disorganization; the variant culture and variant 
personality; factors and processes in the disorganization of the variant 
person and the family; differential types of social disorganization by 
local community and social class; social reorganization and programs 
of social planning. 


245. Urban Society. Pre., 101. Trends and patterns in urbanism and 
urbanization in major world regions; the physical, social, institu- 
tional, and demographic organization of cities; urban institutions 
and the urban way of life; urban problems and planning; suburbia. 


315. Introduction to Social Organization. Pre., 215 or consent. Structure 
and function of social organizations ranging from societies to small 
groups; basic culture patterns of social institutions; integration and 
disintegration of social groups and institutions. 


317. The Field of Social Work. Pre., 230 or Pol. Sci. 270. The sociological 
approach to social work. The development and organization of social 
work as a system of community services; social welfare organiza- 
tion, public and voluntary services. 


320. Social Stratification. Pre., 101 and one 200-level sociology course. 
The nature and functions of social stratification; selected theories of 
stratification; the American stratification system; comparative strati- 
fication; indicators of social class position; class consciousness and 
identification; prestige and power; class position and its correlates; 
the processes of social mobility. 


321. Sociology of Politics. Pre., 101 and one 200-level social science 
course. Sociological contributions to research in political behavior; 
political motivation; participation and apathy; formation of political 
attitudes; voting; organization and structure of political parties; 
political movements; the character of authority and power; political 
elites and decision makers. 


56 


/ SPEECH 


327. 


331. 


335. 


345. 


346. 


362. 


365. 


375. 


Race and Ethnic Relations. Pre., 9 s.h. in sociology and/or anthro- 
pology, or consent. Interaction of ethnic and racial groups in major 
world regions; comparision of varied responses to ethnic contact in 
the Americas and in the Old World; analysis of race and ethnic rela- 
tions during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries by American and 
European scholars. 


Criminology. Pre., 230. Social processes and criminal behavior; 
theories of crime; social factors and causes of crime; law-enforcement 
and the judicial process; corrections; prevention of crime. 


Juvenile Delinquency. Pre., 331 or consent. The nature and extent 
of juvenile delinquency, with emphasis on the processes and social 
factors involved; a comparison of the personality organization of the 
non-delinquent with the delinquent; the custodial, preventive, and 
rehabilitation programs and techniques. 


The Study of Population. Pre., 101, and 215 or 245, or consent. 
Theories of population growth; the balance between population, 
natural resources, and cultural norms; methods of population analysis; 
population distribution and density; age, sex, and ethnic composi- 
tion; fertility, mortality, and migration and their influence on popu- 
lation change. 


Community Organization and Planning. Pre., 245 or 317. The nature 
of social organization in communities; the interrelation of physical 
and social planning of cities; organization for planning and methods 
used, particularly with reference to health, welfare, recreation, and 
other community services; problems of developing leadership and 
participation in communities; community planning in the United 
States as affected by regional and national developments. 


Collective Behavior. Pre., 101 and one 200-level sociology course. 
The nature and forms of collective behavior; rumor, panic, crowd; 
social current and tensions; mass behavior and mass society; leaders 
and followers; social movements; mass communications and mass 
action. 


Small Groups. Pre., 101 and one 200-level sociology course. The 
nature and consequences of face-to-face interaction; primary groups 
and primary relations; diverse approaches to small group analysis; 
the measurement of social interaction and of interpersonal influence; 
social structure and differentiation in small groups; communication 
and group process; exchange processes; small groups and the larger 
social context. 


Methods of Sociological Research. Pre., 9 s.h. in sociology. Method- 
ological issues of social science; the design and planning of social 
research; observational field-work methods; surveys and polls; sys- 
tematic interviewing; construction of questionnaires and interview 
schedules; analysis of qualitative material; elementary quantitative 
analysis; interpretation of statistical data; writing of research reports. 


391-399. Seminar in Sociology. Pre., 15 s.h. in sociology and consent. 


SPEECH 


220. 


Oral Interpretation. Oral performance of literature in terms of 
demands which the structure and meaning of the literary work make 
upon the oral interpreter. A series of oral readings, culminating in a 
final recital. 


GREAT LAKES / 


OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


GREAT LAKES 


The Division of Continuing Education offers a program of 
studies leading to the Master of Arts in Education at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center. The program is open to all qualified 
students with a bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution, 
and it is not limited to military personnel or federal employees. 
Classes meet once a week. The calendar for the fall and spring 
semesters is identical to the downtown University calendar, but two 
summer semesters of seven weeks each follow their own calendar. 

A separate bulletin describing this program in detail is available 
from the Division of Continuing Education. 


FORT SHERIDAN 


The Division operates a program of study at Fort Sheridan 
leading to the degree of Master of Public Administration. This 
program is open to all qualified students with a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited institution and it is not limited to military 
personnel or federal employees. 

A separate bulletin describing these programs in detail is avail- 
able from the Division of Continuing Education. 


CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 
COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 


Roosevelt University offers training in computer technology 
for those seeking a challenging new occupation; for those desiring 
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advanced positions in the field; for professionals wanting to 
master specific applications; and for executives needing to under- 
stand computer concepts. Three courses of study are available: 


—The non-credit certificate program requires the successful 
completion of five courses, four of which are required and 
one elective. Enrollment in this program is open to all, re- 
gardless of previous education or academic attainment. 


— The credit certificate program is designed to bring the student 
to the supervisory level in mastering computer technology 
and give him a rudimentary understanding of business prin- 
ciples and practices. Admission to the program is obtained 
through the Office of Undergraduate Admissions. 

—The B.G.S. degree program with the area of concentration in 
computer technology is designed to give the student career 
proficiency at the management level in combination with a 
liberal arts education. Admission to this program is limited 
to those 25 years or older through the Office of Under- 
graduate Admissions. (A description of this program is 
found on page 11.) 


NON-CREDIT CERTIFICATE IN COMPUTER 
TECHNOLOGY 


IBM 101. Survey of Data Processing Machines 

IBM 102. Introduction to IBM 1401 Programming 

IBM 206. Advanced Seminar in Programming the IBM 1401 Computer 
IBM 214. Programming Introduction to the IBM System/360 


One elective from the following: 


IBM 208. Systems and Procedures 
IBM 212. Programming the Honeywell Series 200 Computer in Cobol 
Series D & H 


CREDIT CERTIFICATE IN COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 


Liberal Arts and Computer 
Sem. Hrs. General Business Sem. Hrs. Technology 

3 Econ. 101—Intro. to Econ. 3 101—Survey IBM 

3 Eng. 10i1—Composition I Machines 

3 Eng. 102—Composition II 3 102—Intro. to 

3 Fin. 210—Money and Banking IBM 1401 

3 Acct. 101—Intro. to Acct. I 3 206—Advanced 

3 Acct. 102—Intro. to Acct. II Seminar in 1401 

3 Acct. 203—Intro. to Cost Acct. 3 212—Honeywell 

3 Mgmt. 200—Industrial Mgmt. Series 200 

3 Econ. 234—Elementary 3 214—Prog. Intro. to 
Statistics 360 

3 3 


Mrkt. 200—Marketing Mgmt. Mgmt. 320—Sys- 


tems & Procedures 
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REAL ESTATE 


Training in Real Estate at Roosevelt University has consisted to 
date in equipping students to participate successfully in business 
activities related to real property ownership, management, and 
sales. The goal is to help students become acquainted with prin- 
ciples and practices over a wide range of employment potential— 
from the operation of office buildings to real estate finance, in- 
surance, and the development of residence communities; also, 
from property brokerage on the one hand to public and co- 
operative housing on the other. 


The College of Business Administration recognizes that con- 
flicting social views and plans respecting the future of housing 
should be studied; that many of the skills and much of the profes- 
sional requirements are the same in private competitive and public 
or co-operative real estate activity—i.e., financing, appraisals, 
property management, insurance, and community planning. 


CERTIFICATE IN REAL ESTATE 


A comprehensive sequence of subjects is offered in the field of 
real estate principles and practices. The following suggested pro- 
gram has the approval of the Chicago Real Estate Board. 


Liberal Arts and 


Sem. Hrs. General Business Sem. Hrs. Real Estate* 
3 Acct. 101—Intro. to Acct. I 2 R. Est. 111—Real Estate 
3 Acct. 102—Intro. to Acct. II Practice 
3 Bus. Law 201—Bus. Law I 2 R. Est. 230—Real Property 
3 Bus. Law 202—Bus. Law II Law 
3 Econ. 101—Intro. to Econ. 2 R. Est. 231—Real Estate 
3 Econ. 102—Economic Prin. Conveyancing 
3 Eng. 101—Composition I 2 R. Est. 250—Real Estate 
3 Eng. 102—Composition IT Brokerage 
3 Eng. 215—Bus. Writing 2 R. Est. 261—Property 
3 Fin. 210—Money and Banking Mgmt. 
2 R. Est. 275—Property 
Insurance 
2 R. Est. 283—Building 
Construction 
2 R. Est. 285—Real Estate 
Valuations 
2 R. Est. 286—Advanced 


Real Estate Appraisals 


“Courses carry credit towards a certificate only. Degree credit is granted in 
some instances by special premission of the dean. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


The Foreign Trade program is designed to achieve two major 
objectives: 

1. To provide business administration and liberal arts students 
with an understanding of the techniques employed in buying 
and selling in foreign markets within the framework of na- 
tional, commercial, and economic policy. For this purpose, 
basic courses in export marketing and import trade practices 
are offered. 


2. To provide those students who are interested in foreign trade 
as a career with the training needed to prepare them for jobs 
in the field. 


Specific courses take the student through preliminary studies of 
standard methods and techniques of doing business by exporting 
and importing. Specialized courses are provided in the areas of 
export marketing, importing, foreign market studies, financing 
foreign trade, and traffic and documentation. These are supple- 
mented by field trips, demonstrations, talks by prominent execu- 
tives, and other features designed to add interest and practical 
value to the training. 


CERTIFICATE IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Liberal Arts and 


Sem. Hrs. General Business Sem. Hrs. Foreign Trade” 

3 Econ. 101—Intro. to Econ. 2 For. Tr. 101—Export 

3 Eng. 101—Composition I Trade Practice 

3 Eng. 102—Composition II 2 For. Tr. 102—Import 

3 Fin. 210—Money and Banking Trade Practice 

3 Fren., Germ., Ital., Russ., or 2 For. Tr. 201—Applied 
Span. 101—Elementary Export Mktg. 

3 Fren., Germ., Ital., Russ., or 2 For. Tr. 211—Applied 
Span. 102—Elementary Import Practice 

3 


Fren., Germ., Ital., Russ., or 2 For. Tr. 220—Survey of 


Span. 230 or 240— Selected Foreign Markets 
Intermediate 


3 Mgmt. 101—Survey of 2 Pot Tr. 230—For. TTF. 
Business Admin. inance 
3 Mgmt. 240—Economic Geog., 2 For. Tr. 240—For. Tr. Traf- 


or Geog. 201—Physical fic and Transportation 
Geog. 2 For. Tr. 260—Mgmt. and 
3 Mktg. 200—Prin. of Mktg. Foreign Business 


Recommended: Advertising 231, Business Law 201, courses in 
> culture studies, Economics 270, Marketing 220, Political Science 
250, Secretarial Practice 111 and 112. 


l *Courses carry credit towards a certificate only. Degree credit is granted 
in some instances by special permission of the dean. 


READING INSTITUTE / 


NON-CREDIT PROGRAMS 


The Division offers a number of non-credit programs through- 
out the year. Arrangements can be made for courses in almost any 
area of human thought on a non-credit basis. The University is 
careful to maintain university-level standards in its offerings, but 
the non-credit program gives the academic community an op- 
portunity to experiment, to innovate, to create new areas of 
interest, and to present subject matter review for those to whom 
academic credit is of no interest. 


Recent offerings of the Division in the non-credit area include: 


Principles of Numismatics 

The Mechanics of Voice-Body Unity 
Communications for Industry 

Art Appreciation 

Introduction to Antiques 

Computer Technology 

Television Arts and Sciences 

Cosmetic Science for Cosmetic Chemists 


The Director encourages those who are interested in additional 
non-credit courses to call the Division. It is possible to offer 
nearly any course for which there is sufficient enrollment on a 
non-credit basis, either at Roosevelt University or in nearby com- 
munities. 


THE READING INSTITUTE 


The Reading Institute serves students who wish to develop 
their reading abilities—both comprehension and speed—toward 
their potentials. Under the direction of Mrs. Elsa G. Richmond, 
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SPEAKERS BUREAU 


a 50-hour non-credit course is individually planned for the needs 
of each student. It consists of 2-hour sessions once-weekly for 
6 months or twice-weekly for 3 months; the sessions (individual 
appointments, not classes) may be arranged for day or evening 
times, Monday through Saturday. 


Students with basic deficiencies in reading may receive remedial 
tutoring through the Reading Institute. 


Students whose writing abilities are deficient, and who require 
more individual or more intensive help than is available in regular 
Composition classes, may enroll in the Writing Clinic. Conferences 
with the instructor and assignments based on individual needs and 
progress are the basis of instruction. Appointments are available 
Tuesday through Friday, including some evenings. 


Students may enroll in programs provided by the Reading In- 
stitute without being admitted as Roosevelt University degree 
students. 


SPEAKERS BUREAU 


Faculty and staff of Roosevelt University are available for 
speaking engagements on a wide variety of subjects to clubs and 
organizations in the Chicago area, through arrangement with the 
Speakers Bureau of the Division of Continuing Education. A 
separate brochure describing the speakers and their topics may be 
obtained from the Division. 


PARENT EDUCATION AND LAY LEADERSHIP 


Each fall the Division of Continuing Education, in cooperation 
with the Chicago Region of the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, offers a course for parents and lay leaders from the 
public schools of the city. A number of scholarships are available 
through the PTA and through the Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion. The course performs a valuable community service and is 
presented in conjunction with the Department of Education. 


UPWARD BOUND 


The Division of Continuing Education, under a contract with the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, offers a remedial program for 
talented youth in the City of Chicago who show potential but who 
are not at present achieving their potentials in the city school sys- 


TELEVISION SYMPOSIUM 


tem. A summer program of intensive study for several weeks is 
supplemented by a year-long twice-weekly program of remedial 
study. Approximately 50 students are enrolled in the Upward 
Bound program at Roosevelt University. The Director of the 
Reading Institute, Mrs. Elsa Richmond, is also Director of the 
Upward Bound Program. 


TELEVISION SYMPOSIUM 


In cooperation with the Chicago Chapter of the National 
Academy of Television Arts and Sciences, the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education offers each spring a television symposium. Dr. 
Robert Snyder of the Department of Marketing coordinates the 
program for the University, and Mr. Walter Schwimmer coordi- 
nates the program for the National Academy of Television Arts 
and Sciences. The course is available both for credit and on a non- 
credit basis. Outstanding speakers from the television industry 
come to the University to supplement the theory presented in the 
course. The outstanding student in the course is presented with a 
cash prize from the National Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences. 


ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY FILM SOCIETY 


The Roosevelt University Film Society was founded in 1948 
and is one of the oldest film societies in the mid-west. 


The purpose of the Film Society is expressed by the motto ap- 
pearing on their program notes—“The Art of the Film.” It be- 
lieves that films are more than just entertainment, that they are 
artistic expressions, and the Society presents them as such. It has 
shown many foreign films for the first time in Chicago and has 
also revived many older U.S. films considered v orthy of showing. 


The offerings of the Film Society are available to the general 
public, as well as to the entire student vody of the University. 
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OTHER PROGRAMS OF STUDY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY 


THE LABOR EDUCATION DIVISION 


A coordinate Division under the direction of Frank W. McCal- 
lister, the Labor Education Division organizes classes and con- 
ferences and offers educational services for union officers and 
members. These activities are not subject to the general college 
rules concerning admissions and credits. Collective bargaining 
methods, union administration, labor legislation, industrial engi- 
neering techniques, labor history, and many other subjects of 
interest to union men and woman are offiered in institutes and 
eight-week courses, both in the University and in union halls. 
Lectures by distinguished labor, government, and professional 
leaders are also presented. 


LONG-TERM LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS 


The Labor Education Division conducts a four-year certificate 
program for union officers at the University. Labor Leadership 
in a Dynamic Society is the first year program which is devoted to 
labor subjects. Advanced Studies for Labor Leaders covers the 
social sciences in the second year, and political science with re- 
lated subjects in the third year. The fourth year program is New 
Horizons in the Sciences and Humanities. 

The programs have three sections and are 32 weeks in length, 
beginning in October and ending in June. Students are allowed a 
choice of evenings or day classes. 

The group discussion method is basic to the courses, with espe- 
cially developed curricula and extensive use of films. 


CHICAGO AREA PLAN FOR WORKERS’ 
MENTAL HEALTH 


The Chicago Area Plan is a demonstration and research project 
financed by the National Institute of Mental Health, State of Illi- 
nois and labor unions. It is designed to develop new means of 
meeting the unmet mental health needs of those blue collar workers 
and families who are affiliated with the four union health centers 
in Chicago. The project operates a clinic—the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Union Health-Guidance Center—which is staffed by psychiatrists, 
psychologists, a social worker, registered nurse, labor mental health 
educator and allied professions. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


A number of courses are offered by the Correspondence Study 
Division. They are standard three-semester-hour courses in the 
College of Arts and Sciences and the College of Business Admin- 
istration. 


Correspondence study is provided for the benefit of students who 
cannot attend regular classes. However, not more than thirty se- 
mester hours may be offered in satisfaction of degree requirements. 


The student receives a study guide which designates his reading 
and other work. Each assignment requires that a paper be mailed 
to the instructor of the course in care of Roosevelt University. 
There are examinations in each course. Courses must be completed 
in not less than eight weeks nor more than a year. 


For fees, regulations about eligibility, and other details, write 
the Director of the Correspondence Study Division. 


The courses that may be taken by correspondence study are as 
follows: 


Accounting 101 (Introduction to Accounting I) 

Accounting 102 (Introduction to Accounting II) 

Accounting 203 (Introduction to Cost Accounting) 

Business Law 201 (Contracts, Agency, Partnerships, and Cor- 
porations ) 

Economics 101 (Introduction to Economics) 

Economics 102 (Economic Principles) 

Education 235 (Elementary Statistics )—also listed as Econ. 
234, Pol. Sci. 280, and Soc. 275. 

Geography 201 (Introduction to Geography ) 

History 121 (History of Western Civilization to 1648) 

History 122 (History of Western Civilization Since 1648) 

Literature 202 (Masterpieces of European Literature) 

Marketing 200 (Marketing Management I) 

Marketing 220 (Sales Training) 

Mathematics 100 (Intermediate Algebra) 

Mathematics 103 (Analytic Geometry) 

Physical Science 101 (Astronomy, Geology, Meteorology) 

Physical Science 102 (Physics, Chemistry) 

Sociology 101 (Introduction to Sociology) 

Sociology 230 (Social Disorganization ) 

Sociology 260 (Personality and Society) 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


LYLE M. SPENCER 
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Associates, Inc. 


Max R. SCHRAYER 
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PHILIP MULLENBACH 
VICE-CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
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Inc. 


ROLF A. WEIL 
President, Roosevelt 
University 


HARLAND H. ALLEN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Growth Research, Inc. 


MORRIS BIALIS 

Vice-President, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union 

Manager, Chicago Joint Board of 
ILGWU (AFL-CIO) 


HERMANN C. BOWERSOX 
Professor of English, Roosevelt 
University 


CHARLES DOELARD 
Educational Consultant 


Mrs. ABEL E. FAGEN 
Civic Leader 


OTTO E. GEPPERT 
President, Denoyer-Geppert 
Company 


GERALD GIDWITZ 
Chairman of the Board, 
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ROBERT H. Ivy, JR. 
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and Chairman of the Department, 
Roosevelt University 


Percy L. JULIAN 
President, Julian Associates 


ROBERT J. KAMIN 
Partner, Gofen and Glossberg 


WINSTON KENNEDY 
Partner, Kennedy, Ryan, 
Monigal and Associates, Inc. 


PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK 
President, Klutznick Enterprises 


Eric L. KOHLER 
Accounting Consultant 


THEODORE K. LAWLEss, M.D. 


Mrs. ROBERT B. MAYER 
Civic Leader 


PATRICK L. O’MALLEY 
President, Canteen Corporation 


MILTON D. RATNER, M.D. 
President, Midwest Emery Freight 
System, Inc. 


Mrs. SAMUEL RAUTBORD 
Civic Leader 


JEROME N. ROBBINS 
Attorney, Hertz, Robbins & 
Schwartz 


ROBERT RUNO 
Associate Professor of Political 
Science, Roosevelt University 


HARRY SALK 


Chairman of the Board, Salk, Ward 


and Salk, Inc. 


Mrs. EDITH SAMPSON 
Associate Judge, Circuit Court 


THOMAS J, SANDKE 
Associate Professor of English, 
Roosevelt University 


Mrs. JOHN V. SPACHNER 
Chairman, Auditorium Theater 
Council 


Louis L. SPEAR 

President and Chairman of the 
Board, Forus Investment 
Corporation 


JEROME H. STONE 
Executive Vice President, Stone 
Container Corporation 
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Davip DUBINSKY 


Office of President Emeritus 


EDWARD J. SPARLING, PH.D., LL.D. 


DIRECTORY 


GEORGE H. WATSON 

Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, Professor of 
Political Science 


MORTON WEINRESS 
Senior Partner, Weinress and 
Company 


WALTER A. WEISSKOPF 
Professor of Economics, 
Roosevelt University 


JERROLD WEXLER 
President, Jupiter Corporation 


OTTO WIRTH 

Dean of Faculties and 

Professor of Modern Languages, 
Roosevelt University 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Office of the President 


RoLF A. WEIL, PH.D., President 

DANIEL H. PERLMAN, A.M., Assistant to the President 
Joun G. Lepp, M.S., Assistant to the President 

Mary Sonopa, B.S., Secretary to the President 

Mary JIMENEZ, Administrative Secretary 

EMILY PANOZZO, Receptionist and Administrative Secretary 


Office of the Dean of Faculties 


OTTO WIRTH, PH.D., Dean 
Dominic F. Marti, M.A., Assistant to the Dean 
EVELYN YONAN, Administrative Assistant to Dean of Faculties 


College of Arts and Sciences 


GEORGE H. WATSON, PH.D., Dean 
ROBERT IRWIN COHEN, M.A., Associate Dean 
ANNIE L. COLEMAN, Administrative Secretary 


College of Business Administration 


RICHARD R. WEEKS, D.B.A., Dean 

BRANDEL L. WorkKS, M.B.A., Associate Dean 
ROBERTA FIREMAN, B.A., Administrative Secretary 
EILEEN KENT, Senior Secretary 

CAROL GINSBURG, Senior Secretary 


Chicago Musical College 


JOSEPH CREANZA, M.A., Dean 

FELIX GANZ, PH.D., Coordinator of Graduate Studies 

PuyLLis HILL, M.M., Assistant to the Dean 

LA VERNE SIMPSON O’DONNELL, B.A., Assistant Registrar in Music 
DoroTHY DUNN, Administrative Secretary 


The Graduate Division 


OTTO WIRTH, PH.D., Dean 
Roma ROSEN, PH.D., Associate Dean 
GRETA STEED, Administrative Secretary 


Division of Continuing Education 


GEORGE J. DitLavou, M.A., Director 

ANNE TINKER, M.A., Associate Director 

ELsa RICHMOND, PH.B., Director of the Reading Institute 

JOSEPH TUCHINSKY, M.A., Assistant to the Director of the Reading Institute 
LOUISE ABRAMS, Administrative Secretary 

CAROL GLOOR, Secretary 

ZILKE SHARER, Secretary 

CaROL WEISS, Secretary, Reading Institute 


Labor Education Division 


FRANK W. McCALLISTER, Director 
DUANE BEELER, M.A., Assistant Director 
RONALD PETERS, M.S., Extension Coordinator 


Chicago Area Plan for Workers’ Mental Health 


CALVIN I. Lewis, M.D., Project and Clinical Director 
Mrs. GERTRUDE DWORKIN, M.A., Social Service Director 
Mrs. MILDRED JACKSON, M.A., Psychiatric Social Worker 
EICKE STILLSON, Secretary 

JOANNE KAVOLIS, Secretary 

DOROTHY GREISER, Secretary 

PATRICK EBENHOEH, M.D., Psychiatrist 

Epuarpo Macuapo, M.D., Psychiatrist 

Jonn Rocers, M.D., Psychiatrist 


DIRECTORY 


GEOFFREY Levy, M.D., Psychiatrist 

JOSEPHINE A. NICKLEsS, M.D., Psychiatrist 

JERRY PERLMUTTER, PH.D., Research Psychologist and Consultant 
QUIN MCLOUGHLIN, PH.D., Research Consultant 

PAUL HANCHETT, PH.D., Economic Advisor 

RODNEY RAWLS, B.S.C., C.P.A., Accountant 


Office of the Dean of Students 


LAWRENCE SILVERMAN, D.B.A., Dean of Students 
CARRIE B. BROWN, Administrative Secretary 
LYDIA GODFREDSEN, Chief University Receptionist 


Office of Admissions and Records 


JEROME D. EL ts, M.A., J.D., Associate Dean for Admissions and Records 

HOWARD G. WINEBRENNER, PH.B., Director of Graduate and Foreign 
Admissions 

Liny S. Rose, B.A., Director of Undergraduate Admissions 

JAMES BIEDERMAN, B.A., Assistant to Director of Undergraduate Admissions 

RALPH MEINKING, B.S., Admissions Counselor 

CHARLES A. SIMMONS, B.A., Admissions Counselor 

MARIAN H. KLINGs, Recorder 

HILARIE SIMON, Administrative Assistant 

KAREN SKOURLIS, Senior Secretary 

LETITIA TOOLE, Senior Secretary 


Counseling and Testing Service 


ALYCE E. Pasca, B.A., Director 

Mary E. KEvLIn, M.A., Counselor 
PAUL YAKIN, M.A., Counselor 

SALLY ROSENFELD, B.A., Psychometrist 
NANNIE M. VERNON, Senior Secretary 


Physical Education 


EDWIN W. TURNER, M.A., Director 
MARLENE J. ADAMS, B.S., Assistant Professor 


Placement and Career Planning Office 


ARTHUR R. ECKBERG, B.A., Director 

GLADYS STONE, B.E., Assistant to the Director 
JULIA R. RANDOLPH, B.A., Placement Assistant 
SARAH HOTCHKIN, Senior Secretary 


Student Activities Office 


ELAINE TROJAN Davis, B.A., Director 
SUSAN GORDON, Senior Secretary 


Student Aid Office 


ROBERT L. FRANKLIN, B.A., Director of Student Aid 
FRANK J. OWENS, M.A., Foreign Student Adviser 
JOHN MARTIN, M.A., Administrative Assistant 
AUDREY HARRIS, Senior Secretary 


Student Health Service 


ARTHUR L. BARBAKOFF, M.D., M.P.H., Director 
ALFRED FLARSHEIM, M.D., University Psychiatrist 
WILLIAM Hicks, M.D., Psychiatrist 

Eric PASCHKES, M.D., Consulting Psychiatrist 
Mary LEE MCMENAMIN, R.N., Nurse 

Joyce E. FIELD, R.N., Nurse 

PATRICIA M. MEISEL, R.N., Nurse 

JOANNA SKIVENES, Secretary 
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Library 


WILLIAM R. LANSBERG, PH.D., Director of Libraries 

MARGARET T. BRENNEMAN, M.A. in L.S., Senior Music Librarian 
RANDALL E. JACKSON, B.S., Senior Director of Audio-Visual Aids 
ELISABETH R. RALPH, M.A., Chief Cataloger 

FaLin Muparis, M.S. in L.S., Senior Cataloger 

Mary QUINN, M.S. in L.S., Junior Cataloger 

GLADYS TURNER, M.A., Chief Circulation Librarian 

Mary ESTHER WILLIAMS, Chief Order Librarian 

GLADYS LEAMAN, B.S. in L.S., Chief Periodicals Librarian 
AVERY WILLIAMS, M.S. in L.S., Chief Reference Librarian 
SHIRLEY SEBASTIAN, M.S. in L.S., Senior Reference Librarian 
TRAN THI Kimsa, M.S. in L.S., Senior Reference Librarian 
PAULINE ROSE, Administrative Secretary 


Office of the Vice President for Development 


WENDELL H. ARNOLD, S.D., Director of Development 

Harry PRICE, B.A., Assistant Director for Development 
FLORENCE I. MEDow, M.A., Director of Alumni Activities 
CONSTANCE CHANCELLOR, Liaison Director of Volunteer Groups 
VERA OKESON, Administrative Assistant 

EVELYN BROWNE, Administrative Secretary 

CAROL WEINBLUM, Administrative Secretary 

SYLVIA ZITTLER, Administrative Secretary 


Office of the Vice President for 
Business and Finance 


DAVID KLEINERMAN, B.S., M.A., C.P.A., Vice President 
YOLANDA HILL, Administrative Secretary 

J. A. BALY, Director of Purchasing 

MADONNA TIMMONS, Assistant Purchasing Agent 
CHARLOTTE BERRY, B.S.C., Manager of Accounting 
MATHIAS JENOVAI, Supervisor of Computer Center 
Max A. NICHOLS, Director of Physical Plant 

Lots PALMER, Bursar 


Office of Educational Information 
ROBERT A. DAMERON, B.S., Director 


Office of News and Broadcasting 


MILTON SHUFRO, B.J., Director 

ARLENE SHATTIL, Assistant to the Director 
HOwaARD LAYFER, B.A., Newswriter 
PHYLLIS STROUP, Administrative Assistant 
ROBIN ROSE, Secretary 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


Admission to Division 
programs 
Admission of Graduate students 


Admission of Undergraduate 
students 

Alumni affairs 

Business affairs 

Catalogs and bulletins 
Contributions or bequests 
Faculty appointments 
Graduate courses 

Music affairs 

Payment of student bills 
Public events and lectures 
Rental of rooms 
Undergraduate scholarships 
and student aid 

Graduate scholarships 
Student affairs 

Student employment 
Teacher placement 
Transcript of records, 
academic reports, etc. 
Veterans’ affairs 
Reinstatement 

Health and Medical Matters 
Correspondence Study 


OFFICE HOURS 


Division of Continuing Education 


Director of Division of 
Continuing Education 

Director of Graduate and Foreign 
Admissions 

Director of Undergraduate 
Admissions 

Alumni Director 

Treasurer 

Office of Educational Information 

Office of Development 

The President 

Dean, Graduate Division 

Dean, Chicago Musical College 

Cashier 

Office of Educational Information 

Treasurer 


Director of Student Aid 
Dean, Graduate Division 
Student Activities Director 
Director of Placement Office 
Director of Placement Office 


Registrar 

Veterans’ Coordinator 

Dean of Students 

Director, Health Service 

Director of Correspondence Study 
Division 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday 


A limited number of evening appointments are available by telephoning 


the Division Office, WA 2-3580, Ext. 351. 


An increased schedule is maintained during advising and registration 


periods. 
Information Counter in Lobby 


9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Monday through Thursday 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Friday 
Closed Saturday 


An increased schedule is maintained during registration periods. 


Library 


8 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through Thursday 


8 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Friday 
12 noon to 5 p.m. Saturday 


Administrative Offices 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday 


Certain student service departments are open during the evening, as noted 


on their office doors. 
Chicago Musical College 


9 a.m. to 8 p.m., except on Saturdays when the office closes at 4 p.m. 


Faculty Offices 


Office hours of the various faculty members are posted at the information 
counter in the lobby; also on doors of the faculty offices. The earliest classes 


begin at 8:00 a.m. and the latest evening classes end at 10 p.m. 


Building Hours 


Building hours for the fall and spring semesters are: Monday through Fri- 


day: 7:45 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. Saturdays: 7:45 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 
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